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It is essential that paper should be economised. 
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mean waste. We would therefore appeal to those of 
our readers who have not already done so either to 
place a regular order with a newsagent or to subscribe 
to the paper direct. 


, AHE week's fighting has been uneventful, save 
for a successful local offensive of some im- 
portance conducted by the Italiams in the 

Trentino. The publication of Sir Douglas Haig’s 

dispatch on his winter operations throws some light on 

the degree to which the German retirement on the 

Ancre conformed to our Command’s intention; but it 

does not throw all that it might—there is neither 

confirmation nor denial of the details, which have 
been alleged elsewhere, as showing that the enemy 
intended up to the last moment to make a stand on 
the Bapaume ridge. Nor are we given any idea when 
the first construction-works were observed by our 
aviators on the Hindenburg line. The withdrawal to 
that line has in the event given the enemy three months’ 
respite from serious attack along nearly the whole of 
what was previously the most vulnerable part of his front. 

He can hardly have expected much more from it { but 

it remains to be seen whether the line will ultimately 

prove an advantageous one for him to fight upon. 


* a + 
The fall of Count Clam-Martinitz’s Cabinet in Austria 


last Monday was brought about by the Austrian Poles. 
The only possible means by whichf he could’ make 


Tue City. By Emil Sesies ° ° ; ‘ - 286 


head against the Slav majority in the Reichsrath 
was to detach the Poles from it. When they finally 
refused to be detached, and after claiming the re-union 
and independence of all Poland went on to support 
demands for a democratic Bohemian State and a 
Southern Slav State, the impracticability of solving the 
Austrian problem on Count Clam-Martinitz’s lines, 
or indeed on any lines but the break-up of Austria, 
became more apparent than ever. The alternative to 
his resignation would have been the dissolution of the 
Reichsrath, but this probably seemed too dangerous 
so soon after its convocation. Nevertheless the breach 
between it and any Government that the Emperor 
Charles can form is permanent, and will not be bridged. 
For the present the Monarch may temporise, and get 
the late Premier or somebody else to reconstruct a 
makeshift Ministry, but there is no question of his 
ruling by the will of the majority of his subjects, o 
with the consent of their Parliament. 


ok * ak 


The new King of Greece has started his reign rather 
curiously by a proclamation, in which after two filial 
references to his “ august” and “ well-beloved "’ father 
he speaks of his sacred mandate, “‘ which I will endeavour 
to realise with all my power, following the lines of his 
brilliant reign.”” These phrases are made the more 
significant by the absence of any declaration regarding 
the restoration of the violated constitution, or its loyal 
maintenance when restored. The proclamation was 
countersigned by M. Zaimis, who thus takes the full 
responsibility for it—a serious one in the circumstances. 
The British Minister having left Greece, and all British 
as well as French authority on the spot being delegated 
to M. Jonnart, the Powers’ Commissioner, it is not easy 
to verify what is reported to be taking place. But if 
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M. Jonnart told King Constantine that after the war 
the Greeks would be at liberty to re-elect him to the 
throne, he made a mistake ; and if the Parliamentary 
difficulty is met by resurrecting the defunct Venizelist 
Chamber, which was elected in May, 1915, and dissolved 
in September of that year, we think that another 
mistake will be made. Granted that the September 
dissolution was unconstitutional, the Powers accepted 
it at the time, and declared publicly through their 
official spokesmen that it afforded no ground for their 
interference. Therefore to go formally behind it now 
has a very unconvincing air. The straightest course 
for the Powers is to let the Greek nation decide its own 
future by an early election, with a proviso that under 
no circumstances will they permit King Constantine, 
whose unconstitutionalism has entailed their military 
and naval interference, to reoccupy the throne of Greece. 


* * * 


The week’s news from Russia is, on the whole, cheer- 
ing. The Army is gradually recovering from its revolu- 
tionary inebriation ; deserters are returning, or being 
haled back, to the ranks in large numbers ; and General 
Brusilov has telegraphed to Sir William Robertson 
that “‘the Russian armies will not fail.” It is to be 
hoped that, whenever discipline shall have been re- 
established to such a degree as to make an offensive 
possible, the Russians will not be short of supplies ; 
and it is the duty of the authorities here to facilitate as 
far as possible a substantial accumulation of munitions 
by our Allies. Rural disorganisation is at present the 
most serious of Russia’s immediate problems ; in many 
districts the liberated peasants have been too excited 
to cultivate their land. In the political sphere the most 
cheering event has been the unceremonious eviction of 
the Swiss Socialist Grimm, who went to Petrograd, 
with the collaboration of Herr Hoffmann, of the Swiss 
Federal Council, with the object of presenting the 
Russians with German peace proposals based on the 
German conception of “ no annexations.”” The Socialist 
group of the Swiss National Council has repudiated 
Herr Grimm ; and Herr Hoffmann (who may conceivably 
have been quite well-meaning in his action) has had to 
resign his seat. At Stockholm little has been happening, 
but Mr. Julius West, of the Fabian Society (the only 
British “ Majority” representative who has left England), 
has presented the Dutch-Scandinavian Committee with a 
preliminary statement of his party’s views. His state- 
ment favoured the evacuation and indemnification of 
Belgium and Northern France, the establishment of a 
united and independent Poland (including, we may 
surmise, Posen), and the establishment of perfect 
equality for all nationalities in Austria-Hungary. He 
also drew attention to the Fabian scheme, published in 
two supplements by this journal, for establishing a 
Supernational Authority with the object of preventing 
future wars. 

* * * 


The fears—or hopes—of a Spanish revolution have 
now, for the time being, vanished. The sensational 
stand of the Infantry Officers’ Committees against the 


authority of the civil power and the Crown was at first 
hailed by the people as the signal for a new era of liberal 
and efficient politics in the country. It was this curious 
phase in the crisis which gave rise both in Spain and 
abroad to hopes of deep changes in the somewhat stag- 
nant political atmosphere of the Peninsula. The victory 
gained by the officers, whose demands of a purely pro- 
fessional character were granted by the King over the 
head of his Cabinet, proved the revolutionary hopes to 
be, to say the least, premature, for the officers seem to be 
content to wait and watch the fulfilment of the King’s 
promises to the army without troubling to know how the 
rest of the country feels under the system of favouritism 
which they found so unbearable. It seems as if public 
opinion under the spell of the Russian miracle had 
dreamt of a revolution as soon as the first abnormal 
events took place in Barcelona. But dreams must be 
forced into reality by hard work, and, beyond several 
mysterious meetings of the Radical followers of Sefior 
Lerroux held close to Monjuich Castle, where the officers 
of the Committee had been imprisoned, the parties of 
the Left donot seem to have given during the crisis any 
signs of vitality. Nevertheless, it cannot be denied 
that the example of the officers’ strength in unity must 
have had a wholesome effect on the democratic parties 
of Spain. We may take the manifesto issued by the 
Radicals, Socialists and Reformists as the first outcome 
of the lesson. Sooner or later, Spain will follow the 
lines of development of the other Western Powers. 


% * * 


The demand for air-reprisals has been swelling this 
week. The agitation is due to the fact that the last 
raid was on London ; it does not seem to occur to those 
who are conducting it that civilian deaths in other 
towns are as important as civilian deaths in London. 
Whatever the town the Germans select for their mur- 
derous attacks, the case against reprisals remains 
unaffected. First, we do not want to sink to the level 
of the Germans in our methods of conducting war unless 
we run ponderable military risks (as we should certainly 
have done by abstaining from the use of gas) by doing 
so. Secondly, it has always been our argument that 
these raids are purely wanton, that the military advan- 
tage derived from them is microscopic, and that they 
result rather in stiffening civilian mettle than in weaken- 
ing it. And thirdly, we have no reason whatever to 
suppose—and what experience we have confirms our 
natural expectations—that the German Government 
will be disconcerted by the slaughter of children in the 
Rhineland, in Baden or in Bavaria. If there was likeli- 
hood of the German population being depressed on 
account of raids by us on open towns, the German 
Press would minimise their importance. And it would 
certainly, in any event, continue to give the German 
nation the impression that German raids on England 
were far more effective. What we have to do is to sit 
tight, neither crying for reprisals nor clamouring to the 
Government for the retention here of machines which 
would be much better employed in fighting, in mapping 
trenches, and in blowing up ammunition dumps and 
railway sidings across the Channel, 
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Lord Rhondda’s acceptance of the thankless office of 
Food Controller, just as he was maturing his projects 
at the Local Government Board for a considerable exten- 
sion of the Public Health campaign, deserves recogni- 
tion as public-spirited. The Prime Minister sees, it is 
clear, that something must be done to allay the feeling 
rising all over the country against the “ profiteering ”’ 
in foodstuffs, a share of the product from which is 
still swelling Mr. Bonar Law’s receipts. We cannot help 
regretting, however, that what amounts to an official 
pledge should have been publicly given that prices shall 
be promptly reduced, before it was decided in what 
manner and to what extent any effective reduction could 
be made. Lord Rhondda is understood to be thinking of 
taking up Lord Devonport’s schedule of retail prices for 
meat. He would do better to complete Mr. Runciman’s 
partial assumption of the meat supply ; and make all 
wholesale dealers and retail butchers into distributing 
agents for the Government at a fixed commission on 
their total turnover. We should like to see the same 
plan adopted with regard to cereals and bread, the 
State assuming the cost of rail transport, supplying each 
mill from the nearest port, and each district from the 
nearest mill, and fixing a uniform retail price throughout 
the kingdom—the wholesale dealers, millers, bakers, and 
other retailers being remunerated exclusively on a com- 
mission basis. With such a system, there is no reason 
why the Government should not put the price of bread 
and flour “‘ for the duration of the war ”’ definitely on as 
stable a basis as the postage-stamp, charging, as it is now 
doing, the occasional loss to the Vote of Credit. 


* * * 


Who will take Lord Rhondda’s place at the Local 
Government Board has not, as we write, been decided. 
Dr. Addison, in spite of his peculiar qualifications for 
dealing with Public Health, is reported to prefer to 
remain at the Ministry of Munitions. The main thing 
is that the Bill establishing a Ministry of Health must 
be produced and, if possible, this year. Lord Rhondda 
was given guarantees on this subject before changing 
offices ; and the permanent officials in the departments 
concerned are, for the most part, keen that the reform 
should be expedited. It must not be shelved. 


* * * 


The course is still not smooth for the Government 
in the engineering industry, and the Munitions Act 
Amendment Bill will not yet be brought before the 
House of Commons to be passed through its final stages 
in an agreed form. The Ministry of Munitions has 
refused to budge from the retention of compulsory 
continuance in munition-making to the end of the war 
(which abrogates the present freedom to escape at the 
cost of taking six weeks’ holiday); whilst, on the 
other hand, the Ministry can make no stand against the 
War Office to ensure that the workmen thus industrially 
conscripted on the plea of the overwhelming national 
need for them in munition-making shall not, through 
one loophole or other, be dragged off by the local recruit- 
ing officer for subsidiary Army duties. But in view of 
the concession of freedom to strike on “ private” 
engineering work, and the general restoration of indus- 
trial freedom immediately peace is declared, instead of 





. 


a year later, together with two new schedules of protec- 
tive clauses, and numerous little amendments of the 
existing Act, the Executive Committees of some of the 
lesser engineering Trade Unions have consented to agree. 
The Amalgamated Society of Engineers, which has 
nearly twice as many members as all the other societies 
put together, is to take a ballot of its membership. 


* * * 


The assumption of English names and titles by 
members of the Teck and Battenberg families is a 
deliberate step towards the complete Anglicisation of 
the British Court. For two hundred years that Court 
was German in its family relations, in its ideas, and even 
largely initsspeech. George III.’s Royal Marriages Act 
was the direct product of the class feelings of the inter- 
national German princely caste. Queen Victoria had 
those feelings as strongly as anyone, and looked upon 
revolutions as, first and foremost, things which threat- 
ened “us.” The traditional system has continually 
refreshed the German atmosphere at Court by the 
importation of German brides and bridegrooms whose 
advent the characteristically German doctrine of Equal 
Birth made inevitable. King George has clearly 
indicated an intention of cutting adrift from German 
princedom. The extremely un-English practice of 
multiplying Princes and Highnesses and Serene High- 
nesses is to be abandoned, and we may expect, in the 
near future, that Royal Princes will be given a wider 
range of choice when they marry. Any move in this 
direction will be universally popular. It is not yet 
quite clear what surnames the new marquises and the 
new earl are to take, or what surname will be taken 
by the descendants (no longer princely) of the Duke of 
Connaught. A hundred years hence Mr. Henry Mount- 
batten, Mr. John Teck, and Mr. William Connaught 
may be modest private citizens. 


* * * 


The response of the Government to the agitation for 
the release of the Irish prisoners may have been tardy, 
but when given it was generous and complete. The 
118 persons who had been in penal servitude since May 
of last year were all set free last week. There had been 
an idea that a small proportion—those supposed to have 
been found guilty not merely of entering and leading the 
rebellion but of committing specific acts during it—would 
not share in the benefits of amnesty, but Mr. Bonar 
Law stated that, after careful consideration of the as 
yet unpublished reports of the trials, the Government 
had decided that there was no case for such discrimina- 
tion. Many rumours affecting personal reputations are 
thus disposed of. No conditions were attached to the 
amnesty. Nor can the bitterest of Sinn Feiners find 
any fault with the tactful and good-humoured policy 
of the police, acting no doubt under orders, during the 
wild scenes of enthusiasm which marked the return of 
the prisoners to Dublin. Much interest is evinced as 
to the future of such men as Mr. John MacNeill and Mr. 
de Valera. Their fighting days should be over, and for 
the military career will be substituted the political. 
Mr. de Valera, on whom the leadership is likely to 
devolve, is already candidate for the East Clare vacancy. 
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THE WINNING OF WOMEN’S 
ENFRANCHISEMENT 


HIS week has seen a decisive victory in the 
House of Commons for Women’s Suffrage ; 
which, subject to the eventual passing of the 
Franchise and Registration Bill, is now certain to 
become law. The very large majority by which the 
principal adverse amendment was defeated on Tuesday 
reflected, we believe, an equally decided movement of 
opinion in the country; and it may be assumed to 
preclude (as a narrower margin might not) any tamper- 
ing with the verdict by the House of Lords. An 
opposition which can only muster 55 Members in a 
House of 440 is a negligible opposition ; and it will be 
substantially true of this great reform that it has been 
carried by consent. The door which resisted so much 
battering has been opened by a turn of the key. 

The war helped on the change in a number of ways— 
by the new proofs which it afforded of women’s capacity 
and of women’s indispensability to the State in war- 
time; by the special claim of war-working women to 
have the protection of the Vote during the period of 
reconstruction; by the general current towards 
democracy which America and Russia have encouraged. 
But the country was in any case ripe for it. The last 
Conciliation Bill only failed in the House of Commons 
because Members feared that its passage would be 
claimed as a victory for the militant suffragists. Perhaps 
the war’s best help to the cause was the excuse with 
which it provided the militants for stopping militancy. 
For some years they had ceased to have any but an 
obstructive effect; and when it was removed, the 
average male elector was ready to consider and admit 
the women’s claim on a common-sense basis. Colonial 
examples made it sure to come some day ; what possible 
advantage could be discerned in postponing it longer ? 

It is the English-speaking communities who have 
led the world in this change ; they are here far ahead 
of the Latin democracies—France, Italy, or South 
America ; and still further ahead of Imperialist Ger- 
many and Austria, in which the prevalence of militarist 
opinion has been accompanied by that of a decidedly 
low estimate of women. One English-speaking com- 
munity, New Zealand, has had Women’s Suffrage for 
twenty-four years; another, the Commonwealth of 
Australia, has had it for fifteen. Once these experiments 
succeeded (as by common consent they did), there was 
nothing to prevent their spreading within the English- 
speaking limits. The structure of society in the 
English provinces of Canada and in the Western States 
of America is sufficiently like that in Australasia to 
make it fairly certain that what worked in the one case 
would work in the other. In the east of the United 
States and in Great Britain it exhibits greater 
differences ; but those which strike the eye most (e.g., 
the difference in the numerical proportion of the sexes 
within the population) are not matters which the 
experience of the Antipodes has shown to be important 
in practice. Consequently, it was natural to expect 
the suffrage example to spread first to the American 
West and to English-speaking Canada; then to Great 


Britain or the American East; and lastly to the 
American South, to the United States as a whole, or to 
Canada as a whole. South Africa might be expected 
to come in late, if at all; like the American South, and 
for similar reasons. This natural and predictable order 
is what has, in fact, been observed. Eighteen Amerizan 
States have established Women’s Suffrage in one or 
other form, covering practically the whole West and 
Middle West, just starting on the East, and leaving the 
bi-racial South alone; five provinces, all English- 
speaking, have established it in Canada. Sir Robert 
Borden (whose party strength lies in these provinces) 
has promised to bring in a Suffrage Bill for the Dominion ; 
and following the decision at Westminster it is possible 
that he may carry it, overruling the reluctance of 
Quebec. If he did, the combined British and Canadian 
example would give a newand perhaps decisive impetus 
to the policy of enacting Women’s Suffrage, by an 
amendment of the Federal Constitution, for the whole 
United States ; a policy which President Wilson (though 
himself a suffragist) has hitherto resisted on the ground 
of State rights—no doubt because of its unpopularity 
in the Southern States, which are still the stronghold 
of his party. 

Outside English-speaking countries the only Par- 
liaments for which women vote are those of Norway, 
Finland, and Denmark. Revolutionary Russia may 
follow suit; but in democratic France, Italy, and 
Belgium there is a serious obstacle. It is that there 
the democratic parties are profoundly anti-clerical, 
while the women are regarded as the principal subjects 
and vehicles of the influence of the Roman Catholic 
priesthood. Be that as it may, in the developments of 
democracy to which the world now looks forward, the 
absence of Women’s Suffrage is likely to prove a serious 
handicap to a nation. It is not necessary to accept 
the suggestion made by some women, that their sex 
is much purer and nobler than the other, and will at 
once elevate politics by bringing a specific new influence 
to bear. Experience shows that women with votes 
behave very much like men with votes; and only on a 
few issues (Prohibition is one) have they wielded a 
special {influence. But a democracy in which both 
sexes have a fully recognised right and duty to take 
their part in politics can hardly fail to develop a 
much keener political intelligence than one in which 
that right and duty are confined to males. Most 
reflective people who have had experience in canvassing 
working-class streets for Progressive or Socialist can- 
didates must have had borne in on them what a 
tremendous force in favour of stupid conservatism is 
the political apathy engendered by votelessness in 
working-class women. Nor is the case of other women 
very different. Man as a social animal is far too closely 
surrounded by his womenkind for his mind to go on its 
political way regardless of theirs ; the mother, the wife, 
the sister, the daughter, influence him at every turn. 
If they have no votes, their attitude towards politics 
tends to become purely uncomprehending and negative ; 
and since progress requires positive effort and intelli- 
gence, while stagnancy can do without either, the 
slavery that he has put upon them ends by enslaving 
himself. 
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While, therefore, the grant of votes to women may in 
some ways advance their special interests (since legis- 
lators will be more sensitive to the pressure of women’s 
organisations), that has been only a part of the story. 
Men, as well as women, have needed Women’s Suffrage, 
in order to be rid of the incubus of voteless, and therefore 
politically unintelligent, and therefore anti-progressive, 
womenkind. The truth is that the main interest of 
both sexes is not a separate but a joint one; and it is 
just because it is joint that man’s arrogation to himself 
of a separate monopoly in voting and legislating has 
proved a more and more evident mistake. The enfran- 
chisement of women will be seen in another generation 
to have been an absolutely vital step for democracy— 
both for working the democracy of the constitution- 
mongers, which is definable as “ a form of government,” 
and for getting us nearer to that of the poets and 
philosophers, which means “‘a society of perfect and 
free individuals.” 


THE CASE OF THE EMPLOYER 


T is a capital drawback of our imperfect social 
I organisation that any careful diagnosis of a 
pathological state is not only liable to be per- 
verted by class prejudice, but is also inevitably resented 
as a class attack. We have repeatedly sought, in these 
columns, to explore and expound the state of mind of 
the manual-working wage-earners relating to industrial 
disputes, and to set forth intelligibly the proposals and 
criticisms that were influencing the Trade Union leaders. 
The mere existence of these proposals and criticisms, 
even if they are held to be erroneous and impracticable, 
is in itself a fact to be taken into account ; and no social 
diagnosis can nowadays be useful without a full and 
candid recognition of what is in the mind of Labour. 
We venture to believe that our attempts at diagnosis of 
this sort serve a useful purpose—all the more if the sug- 
gestions are unfamiliar to some of our readers. But they 
are misunderstood if it is assumed, as several corre- 
spondents have done, that, because the workmen have 
real grievances, the employers are to be morally con- 
demned. They, too, may be—and in our judgment are 
—themselves suffering from our defective social and in- 
dustrial organisation ; and what the workmen feel as 
grievances are balanced by other grievances, no less 
acute, experienced by the employers. The fact that the 
friction produces sore places on both sides, instead of on 
one side only, makes it not less but more imperative that 
it should be removed. The employer has probably quite 
as much to gain in the highest sense from improvements 
in social and industrial organisation as the wage-earner. 
The employers have, indeed, a great deal to complain 
of. Their interest is and ought to be in the efficiency 
of the service which the industry that they direct is ren- 
dering to the community ; and under present arrange- 
ments it is to the employers, and to the employers alone, 
that the community looks for the initiative, the organisa- 
tion, the direction, and the management without which 
no elaborate industrial society can be conducted. Now, 
the workmen have a most annoying habit of taking prac- 
tically no account of the effect of their conduct on the 
efficiency of the industry. They try to work as they like, 
not as the employer directs ; they stay away when the 
choose ; they set a limit to the amount that they will 
produce ; they have all sorts of rules and fancies of their 
own about which of them shall perform certain kinds of 
work, or about what new workers shall be engaged ;_ they 





have a rooted objection to novel machinery and to every 
improvement ; they insist on being paid according to 
one method, and resent payment on another method ; 
and when the employer has, at last, come to an agree- 
ment with the Trade Union officials, he very often finds 
that the workmen in other establishments have their 
own views on the subject, and cause the arrangement to 
be upset. It becomes almost impossible to enter into 
business arrangements if the employer can never know, 
from day to day, how much progress will be made with 
the work; if he can never be sure that production in 
this or that department will not be arbitrarily inter- 
rupted; and if he can place no reliance on the con- 
tinuance of a wage-agreement for a definite term. It is 
all the more exasperating in that the employer is gene- 
rally convinced that the workmen are, in their vagaries, 
not even promoting their own selfish interests, but are 
mistaken or misled or often merely careless and short- 
sighted. And the employer is annoyed, not without 
some excuse, when his own generous treatment of his 
workmen, either with regard to wages and the amenities 
of the workshop, or with regard to individuals among 
them who need succour, is received apparently without 
gratitude, and without leading the men to abandon the 
foolish conduct that impairs the efficiency of his enter- 
prise. In the stress of war, when national interests have 
required a transformation and an intensification of 
industry, both employers and workmen have been called 
upon to put themselves out, and do that to which they 
have been unaccustomed ; and the employers feel that 
the workmen (whilst nominally agreeing to these 
changes) have not submitted to them as cordially or as 
completely as the employers have done. 

We do not think that any candid workman would deny 
the substantial accuracy of the employers’ indictment. 
Certainly the responsible Trade Union leaders whom the 
workmen have elected do not deny it, either privately or 
publicly. The workmen may excuse the conduct of their 
class by taking up the position that they are continually 
in a state of warfare with those to whom they find them- 
selves obliged to sell their labour ; but those among them 
who feel this most keenly would themselves admit that, 
in a state of society in which the workmen were respon- 
sible for industrial efficiency, there would have to be a 
very different code of workshop morality. From the 
public standpoint it is important to remember that the 
formidable catalogue of the workmen's manifold un- 
reasonableness, whilst it calls imperatively for reform, 
affords no valid argument against also remedying the 
grievances of which the workmen on their side complain. 
It is not merely that two blacks do not make a white. 
What is more relevant is that two causes of friction do 
not neutralise each other to produce smooth running. 
Neither the social student nor public opinion is particu- 
larly concerned to gain a triumph for the workmen over 
the employers, or for the employers over the workmen. 
What is wanted is some way of removing those 
grievances on both sides that detract from the service 
that the industry has to render. 

The employer has a further ground of complaint 
against the workmen which, because it is continually 
arising, it is important to bring out. Taking a long view, 
and ignoring particular episodes, it is fundamentally the 
workmen as a class who are seeking to change the basic 
conditions of employment. In the long evolution of 
industrial organisation, from the basis of chattel slavery 
to that of feudal serfdom, and from that again to the 
comparative freedom of employment at wages, it was 
essentially a change in the status of the manual labourer 
that was being effected. During the past hundred years, 
in the most advanced industrial communities, the 
status of the wage-earner has been again subtly chang- 
ing. This is the underlying secular meaning of Trade 
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Unionism, Factory Acts and the Democratic legislation 
of the present century. In the present decade, in the 
most advanced industries, this incipient change of 
status has become, among the workmen, increasingly a 
matter of deliberate consciousness and purpose. This 
growing self-consciousness of purpose, and desire for a 
genuine improvement in status, is not, in itself, usually 
made a ground for complaint by the employer : he very 
often sympathises cordially with it. But it is certainly 
inconvenient to him that neither the rank and file of the 
workmen, nor the Trade Union committees, can usually 
give any definite or logical shape to the specific changes 
that they desire. The employer naturally looks to 
Labour to solve its own problems. He himself has the 
technical side of the industry to manage, together with 
the buying of the materials and the selling of the product 
—to say nothing of looking sharply after his own profit 
against the competition of all his rivals. And thus, when 
new inventions involve changes in processes, when 
changes in processes require changes in the methods of 
remuneration, and when changes in technique permit of 
changes in the grades of workers employed, the employer 
feels that he has enough to do with inventing and adopt- 
ing the requisite innovations, without being called upon 
also to think out the result of these innovations on the 
future of this or that set of operatives. Unfortunately, 
the operatives themselves show no sign of being able to 
think this out, or to devise methods of effecting the 
innovation that, without obstructing improvement, 
would prevent its injuriously affecting the workers’ 
Standard of Life. Thus every alteration in processes, in 
factory organisation or in methods of remuneration is 
apt to be resented and resisted; not merely from the 
innate industrial Toryism that is characteristic of the 
manual worker, but also from an inarticulate intuition 
that the innovation—in the particular way in which it is 
sought to be introduced though by no means necessarily 
in itself—will be detrimental to the narrow interests of 
the operatives concerned. And the employer frequently 
seeks in vain for an explanation of what exactly it is that 
the workmen are objecting to, or what precisely it is that 
they themselves would propose, as the method of effect ing 
the change that has become requisite. 

We have no panacea to offer for Industrial Unrest. 
The changing status of the wage-earner necessarily 
involves a further retirement, very gradually and pos- 
sibly even slowly, from the position of autocracy in the 
factory which the employer has inherited ; and a further 
taking into council, and even into partnership, of all the 
wage-earners, so far as concerns the conditions of their 
working-life. At the moment the battle rages most 
keenly over the change in the method of the workmen’s 
remuneration that the employers in the engineering and 
woodworking trades believe to be necessary. The em- 
ployers have devoted much time and ingenuity in 
devising systems of ‘‘ Payment by Results,” which differ 
from simple piecework essentially only in withholding 
from the workmen, irrespective of any improvement in 
processes or additional machinery, the full increase of 
earnings proportionate to their increased output.* It 
is significant that none of these systems provides (as does 
the “ checkweigher” section of the Mines Regulation 
Acts) for any verification by the men’s salaried official 
of the basis of the wage-calculations ; and none of them 
shows any comprehension of the workmen’s feeling that, 
unless the piecework rates or the bonus times allowed 
for successive jobs, whether or not there is a change of 
process, are settled not by Individual but by Collective 
Bargaining, to which the workmen’s salaried repre- 
sentative is a party (as is done, in effect, in the 





* The Premium System of Paying Wages. (Office of the Engineer, 
33 Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 2. 1917.) 


brassworking trade, in the boot and shoe industry and 
among the Tew ed ob ved: miners), the workmen can 
have no security against an insidious cutting of rates in 
the future. So far as the engineering and woodworking 
trades are concerned, somebody has got to put brains 
into this problem. The workmen apparently cannot do 
it, and so far neither the employers nor the Government 
show any desire to tackle it. We suggest that this is 
the pons asinorum over which we must pass, if we are 
either to avoid indygtrial strife, or to make any imme- 
diate progress to that more equitable sharing of the 
proceeds of industry, which largely inspires the work- 
men’s claim to a change of status, and which the 
employers themselves join with the statesmen in 
desiring. 


THE NEW FACTORY WOMAN 
Boe: the war a public-spirited factory woman 


was so rare a being that she was worn as a 

trophy by the organisation that had the luck 
to discover her. Miss Annie Kenney, the half-dozen ex- 
factory workers who were employed as speakers by the 
National Union of Women’s Suffrage Societies and the 
Women’s Freedom League, the dear old souls in nodding 
bonnets and jet-beaded mantles who were brought from 
the Kast End by Miss Sylvia Pankhurst to_prattle 
motherly commonsense from the plinth of the Nelson's 
Column, the handful of Lancashire weavers or Black 
Country hollowware workers who sometimes came to 
London as deputations to Cabinet Ministers, and the old 
factory hands who from time to time were found among 
the organisers of such bodies as the National Federation 
of Women Workers or the Workers’ Union, were the 
wonders of their time. Fortheaverage factory woman 
was indifferent both to the attempts to get her a vote 
and to the attempts to improve her economic position. 
If a suffragist of uneccentric appearance and pleasant 
manners made a speech to her, she usually nodded her 
head in agreement and confessed that what was said was 
“all right.” If a trade union organiser spoke to her 
about the conditions of her work and the need of 
organisation, she frequently agreed again, and if she had 
a grievance that was exceedingly acute she would some- 
times temporarily become a member of the Union and 
allow the organiser to get the grievance removed for her. 
But to persuade her to join a suffrage society or to 
remain permanently in a trade union was one of the 
hardest tasks in the world. Often she was too poor to 
afford the subscription or contribution. But probably a 
stronger reason why the suffrage movement made so 
little headway among working women was that it was not 
led by working women. In all the suffrage organisations 
~—except perhaps the East End Suffrage Federation— 
the working women members were kept subordinate. In 
the N.U.W.S.S. before the war no working woman out- 
side London could be on the Executive Committee, since 
that committee met in London twice every month and 
its members had to pay their own railway fares ; and the 
ablest working women members of the Union lived in 
the North. Even Miss Annie Kenney shone as a satellite. 
Consequently most working women felt that the question 
of enfranchisement concerned only the middle and upper 
classes. Again, it was a little unfortunate, though pro- 
bably at that time inevitable, that the women’s trade 
union movement was led mainly by women of another 
class, with the result that the rank and file tended to 
regard their leaders, not as servants of their Union, but 
as kind ladies who graciously interested themselves in the 
welfare of the workers and, with a queenly gesture, 
miraculously removed quite a number of their grievances. 
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Neither suffrage “ firebrands ” nor trade union “ agita- 
tors,” therefore, ever really succeeded in destroying the 
mass indifference of industrial women to all public 

uestions. Nevertheless they might have succeeded if 
der could have won any considerable support from 
working-men. The fact that both agitations for the 
amelioration of factory women’s conditions were directed 
from above was a small hindrance when compared with 
the disapproval of working-men. In those days the 
average industrial woman worker was shrewdly aware 
that—at least for that period of married happiness for 
whose sake she held it worth while to suffer in spinster- 
hood and widowhood—masculine commendation mat- 
tered to her enormously more than enfranchisement or 
high wages or hygienic factories. For in a world where 
a persistent optimism had not been made ludicrous by 
war, every young working-class woman took for granted 
that her own husband was going to be at worst no 
villain, that he would be able to support her, and 
that her married life would be tolerably free from 
misfortune. 

Yet three years of war have been enough to effect an 
amazing transformation in the average factory woman. 
In munition centres especially the change is indis- 
putable. It is not only that women of a slightly superior 
class have been brought into the factories by patriotic 
impulses, or that in others an independent spirit has been 
created by the possession of separation allowances. Such 
women may have had an emboldening influence over 
those with whom they work, but it is among the latter 
that the change.is most remarkable. Meek, “ bullet’’- 
dreading women who were factory workers for years 
before the war and used to cringe to managers and fore- 
men, girls from eighteen to twenty-five—the age at which 
it used to be so difficult to interest them in anything but 
their own amusements—who were thrust into the labour 
market the moment they left school, and even those 
alarming flappers who are enfanis terribles to serious- 
minded organisers, appear more alert, more critical of 
the conditions under which they work, more ready to 
make a stand against injustice, than their pre-war selves 
or their prototypes. They seem to have wider interests 
and more corporate feeling. They have a keener appe- 
tite for experience and pleasure and a tendency quite 
new to their class to protest against wrongs even before 
they become intolerable. In these days, in any factory 
where an average class of woman is employed, nearly 
ee A department has in it at least one girl who will 
boldly face “‘ the boss” with complaints, who, if terms 
of abuse appear to her good and necessary, will proceed 
to that extreme of exhausted vituperation in which a 
righteously angry and superlatively courageous factory 
girl will venture to tell her foreman that he is “no 
gentleman.” She will even carry her complaint to the 
works manager. She will harangue her fellow-workers 
in the dinner-hour. When one thinks of the timid self- 
consciousness with which highly-educated middle and 
upper class women make a maiden speech, it is astonish- 
ing to note the calm, matter-of-course way in which 
many a factory girl will simply and clearly state her case 
and then, without any attempts at oratory, without any 
irritating, emotional peroration, sit down. She falls 
under the soul-destroying influence of rhetoric only when 
she is seduced into polities. Among her fellow-workers 
she is concerned with a practical programme. She has 
definite grievances to remove and definite rights to 
secure, Even trade union organisers have been heard to 
a that the modern factory girl is not interested 
in ideals but cares for her union merely as a means of 
securing higher wages, being greedy for money. This is 
not true; the higher possibilities of organisation often 
appeal to her strongly. But she is hungry enough to 
want a solid meal before she is given the luxury of 


dessert. She knows that in hundreds of munition fac- 
tories the Government orders regarding wages are 
not yet obeyed, and that if she secures her legal mini- 
mum, or, being on a man’s job, is given a man’s wage, 
she will neither swallow the firm’s profits nor receive 
more than her due. Munitions firms have done much to 
arouse in her a fighting spirit. 

Naturally, this change is not universal, or at least is 
not everywhere discernible. There are still plenty of 
factories where the girls will accept without protest a 
cutting of rates and will not dare, lest they be dismissed, 
to join aunion. But the important difference is not that 
an entire class has been reborn, but that the average 
factory woman is less helpless, and that the class is 
evolving its own leaders. After the war politicians may 
find its votelessness uncomfortable, not because it wants 
enfranchisement itself, but because it is learning to make 
its presence felt in unpolitical ways. Soon it will no 
longer need to look outside itself for direction; the 
leaders it is producing are exceedingly capable. They are 
being shaped by a score of influences. The war is de- 
stroying theirformerly incorrigible belief in the economic 
security of marriage. And women munitioners have 
been praised in Parliament and the Press and on public 
platforms till they have been forced to believe that they 
are of national economic importance. Sometimes there 
has been a scarcity of labour big enough to give women 
a choice of employments and consequently a small degree 
of independence. Occasionally the rise in wages has 
come sufficiently near the rise in prices to make it pos- 
sible for the factory woman to raise her tandesl of 
living. Again, the brains of the girl worker have been 
sharpened by the discontent of her family. She is living 
in an atmosphere of discontent with almost all estab- 
lished things. There is discontent because of the high 
prices of milk and meat, because of the scarcity of 
potatoes, sugar, butter or margarine, because of the indi- 
gestible quality of the war bread, because of the increased 
railway fares and the big profits of many employers and 
contractors. There is discontent with the discipline of 
the Army, with the humiliating position of brothers and 
husbands and sweethearts who are privates, with the 
inadequacy of Army pensions and the delay in giving 
them. There is rage against the Munitions Act, against 
munitions tribunals and military tribunals. ._— 
member of the family has his or her grievance. The 
father perhaps is a skilled engineer and is afraid that he 
is being robbed of the value of his skill by the process of 
dilution. The eldest son is in the Army, and perhap@ 
sends home tales of petty tyrannies, and minor, avoid- 
able irritations. Another son, with incurable physical 
defects, is forced into the Army and falls dangerously ill. 
One daughter goes to another town to work in a muni- 
tions factory, cannot get a leaving certificate, and barely 
earns enough to pay for board and lodging. Thus the 
women of the family are being brought more than ever 
before into contact with questions of principles and 
rights. Questions of Government administration are 
forced upon their notice. And in the factory the very 
men who used to tell them that trade unionism was no 
concern of theirs are urging them to organise for the pro- 
tection of men workers as well as of themselves. The 
woman worker who was formerly forbidden by her men- 
folk to interest herself in public questions is now assured 
by politicians, journalists, and the men who work at her 
side that her labour is one of the most vital elements in 
the national scheme of defence, and that after the war 
it is going to be one of the most formidable problems of 
reconstruction. Flattery and discontent have always 
been the soundest schoolmasters. The factory woman 
was a case of arrested development, and the war has 
given her a brief opportunity which she is using to come 
into line with the men of her own class. Ww. M. 
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THE WAR AND LIBERTY 
V.—INDUSTRIAL LIBERTY. 


HE freedom of the millions of workpeople 
engaged in the production of munitions has 
been seriously restricted. The war has been 
fought in the workshop as well as on the battle-field 
and on the sea. If the workers employed in these 
indispensable industries were at liberty to cease work 
at any time on account of grievances, instead of using 
other means of remedy; if individuals were able to 
transfer their labour unchecked from essential work 
to non-essential as their personal interest might dictate 
and without regard to the urgent national need ; if they 
were able to absent themselves from their daily employ- 
ment without good cause; if employers, keenly com- 
peting for labour, were allowed to tempt workpeople 
from each other’s establishments, it was held that the 
cost of munitions, which the nation must pay whatever 
it was, might have risen continuously and without limit ; 
the vast increase of output that was secured might 
have proved impossible of attainment; the flow of 
munitions might have been subject to sudden and 
disastrous fluctuations, and the armies in the field 
might have failed to receive the supplies essential to 
avert defeat and to achieve success. Liberties vital in 
times of peace might be fatal in times of war. Parlia- 
ment enacted a complete scheme of regulations, penalis- 
ing strikes, absenteeism, the change of employment 
without special reason. It was a scheme so stringent, 
so unprecedented, interfering with so many long-estab- 
lished rights and customs, that only incessant watch- 
fulness in its administration, the constant exercise of 
tact and sympathy in dealing with the workpeople 
concerned, restraint in the use of compulsory powers, 
and the utmost expedition in the settlement of the 
grievances that must inevitably arise, could avoid 
constant friction in its working. These qualities have 
not always been present. The lack of them has gone 
far, from time to time, to defeat the objects in view. 
In any event it is a code which only the most abnormal 
conditions could justify, and which the return to normal 
conditions must certainly supersede. 

Of equal or even greater importance has been the 
suspension of trade union rules and workshop practices 
that limited output and determined the kind of labour 
to be employed. The trade unions had had to do their 
best, by the methods open to them, to protect their 
members against unemployment, against the con- 
tinuous pressure to obtain more and more effort for 
the same pay, against the tendency for improvements 
in the methods of production to be used to raise profits 
or to lower prices, rather than to increase wages. They 
had succeeded, in many industries, in restricting the 
entry of new workers into the trade, in preventing 
the employment of women, unskilled labourers and boys 
on work which they were able to do, sometimes in 
limiting the output of each worker or each machine. 
In a score of ways the processes of industry were con- 
trolled and slackened. Under the stress of war, these 
limitations had to go. It was essential to victory that, 
over a wide section of the industrial sphere, production 
should be vastly increased, and this although great 
numbers of workpeople had been withdrawn for the 
armies. A larger output had to be obtained from 
fewer workers. Restrictions became impossible. With 
the assent of the trade unions, and as a temporary 
measure, laws were passed requiring, in all the thousands 
of establishments controlled by the Ministry of Muni- 
tions, that all rules, practices or customs, which tended to 
restrict production or employment, should be suspended ; 


any person who tried to induce another to maintain 
them was made liable to heavy penalties. 

The effect was remarkable. Skilled male labour was 
economised ; it was supplemented by large additions of 
female labour and unskilled men. Limitations on the 
use of machinery were swept away. The individual 
worker was encouraged to reach his maximum output. 
Production expanded to dimensions previously thought 
unattainable. It was discovered that the manufacturing 
power of the country was far greater than had ever 
been suspected. New sources of national wealth were 
suddenly revealed. 

When peace is restored, are these sources to be 
stopped and the flow reduced to what it was before ? 

It is to the clear interest of the working classes that 
production should be kept at the highest point that is 
consistent with their own health and well-being. If the 
country, as a whole, is poor, the mass of its people 
cannot be prosperous. To transfer wealth from the 
employing class to the employed is no substitute. A 
juster distribution may be neutralised by a lesser pro- 
duction. ‘‘ Where production is limited,” says Anatole 
France, “‘ an equal division means a participation, not 
in wealth, but in misery.” 

At the time of the Industrial Revolution the hand- 
workers’ interests were gravely affected. They bitterly 
opposed the introduction of machinery. Lawless bands 
went from place to place, breaking into the new factories 
and smashing the machines. It is easy to see now that 
this was not the policy that would best serve the perman- 
ent interest of the workers. Evenif they could have been 
successful in what they sought to do; if other countries 
had followed their example; if the Industrial Revolu- 
tion had been stopped, and the age of machinery had 
never come—no doubt the workers would have gained 
some advantages and escaped many miseries; they 
would not have had to pass through the barbarous 
conditions of the early days of the factory system ; 
they would still have lived the simpler, easier life of 
former centuries ; but in many particulars they would 
have lost. The artisan would have forgone the better 
clothing, the better food, the opportunities for educa- 
tion, the recreations, which are now at his command. 
Articles, now in daily use, would have been far beyond 
his reach. His home would have been as poor as it 
was a hundred years ago. There would have been fewer 
openings for his children. It is clear that the introduc- 
tion of machinery has meant, in the long run, not less 
employment but more, not a lower but a higher standard 
of comfort. So also, in our day, it is not to the advan- 
tage of the workers as a whole to fetter the productive- 
ness of industry, for from that come their opportunity 
of livelihood and their own share of the wealth produced. 

The interest of the nation is the same. Staggering 
under the burden of the colossal debt which will be 
the heritage of this war, only from an increased output 
can it draw strength to carry the load. Its place in 
the world, its power to uphold the ideas for which it 
stands, must always depend on the numbers of its popula- 
tion and the abundance of its resources. These both 
oa on the plentifulness of employment and on the 
volume of foreign trade, and these in turn on the scale 
of production. A restricted output means a smalier, 
a poorer, and therefore a weaker nation. 

But there were reasons for the restrictions. They 
were the result of a bitter experience, the outcome of 
a long struggle, the weapons used—for lack of better— 
to win a protection it was essential to secure. 

Because no law compels him, the workman is not 
therefore free. There is economic compulsion as well 
as legal compulsion. When the slave in the Southern 
States of America was liberated, in the first flush of 
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freedom he threw down his hoe; but he soon found 
that hunger was a master even more peremptory than 
the slave laws. The British workman who toiled 
for long hours for a low wage, exhausting his strength 
in his youth, did not do it because any Act of Parliament 
obliged him. Nordid hedo it because it was his own wish. 
Hedid it because of the fear of unemployment in the back- 
ground and ofallthat unemployment meant. Freedom of 
contract is a mockery when one party has no real alter- 
native to accepting whatever contract is offered. 

So there came into being a code, framed to protect 
the real liberty of the worker. It was a double code, 
partly of statute law, partly of trade union regulation. 
Incomplete and inadequate as it was, this code rescued 
the worker from many of the worst evils that afflicted 
him. It helped to make employment more regular, 
wages more adequate, hours more reasonable, the 
conditions of industrial life more healthy. It was 
avowedly a restrictive code. It fettered the liberty 
of employers in engaging men on such terms as they 
chose, to work on such processes as they chose, under 
such conditions as they chose. It fettered the liberty 
of workpeople in accepting such terms of employment 
as otherwise—in their competition with one another— 
they would have been willing to accept. It fettered 
freedom indeed—but in order to enlarge freedom. 
Liberate the workman from industrial laws and trade 
union restrictions and you would find him less free 
than before. If in the name of liberty these restrictions 
can be denounced, in the name of liberty also they can 
be defended ; they help to free the worker from the 
economic compulsion which presses him helplessly 
into the grip of the vast whirling mechanism of our 
industrial system. 

True that it is to the obvious interest of employers 
as a body that their workpeople should be well fed, 
well clothed, well housed, not over-strained, regularly 
employed. The countries which approximate to those 
conditions outstrip, in the world’s competition, the 
countries where the workers are poor, exhausted, 
and wretched ; the employers in the one are far more 
prosperous as a class than the employers in the other. 
But the immediate interest of the individual employer 
may not be the same. If he can substitute profitably 
an automatic machine, watched by an unskilled worker, 
for half-a-dozen highly trained artisans, it is a matter 
of indifference to him, from the purely economic point 
of view, what becomes of the men displaced. If he 
can secure more and more labour from the workman, 
even at the cost of earlier exhaustion, it is to his advan- 

e to do so, so long as a supply of other workmen 
will be ready at hand. If the improvement of processes 
enables a larger output to be obtained at the same 
cost, it is to his immediate interest that the benefit 
should be reaped in the form of higher profits for 
himself, or of lower prices and an expanded trade, rather 
than in increased wages for the workers. In the long 
run he ‘gains by every rise in the standard of life of 
his employees; in the short run he may lose; the 
pressure of competition obliges him often to consider 
what is profitable at the moment. To take the long 
view is to the ultimate interest of the employing class ; 
to take the short view may be to the immediate interest 
of the individual employer. 

The best employers, indeed, may welcome the 
restrictions. Their less far-sighted or less benevolent 
competitors are compelled to conform to conditions 
which the good employers are anxious to set up. A 
shopkeeper wishing to close early in order to allow 
his assistants longer leisure, will vote for the statutory 
Early Closing Order which is the only weapon by 
which his neighbours can be brought into line and 
prevented from capturing his trade. 





In a number of such cases, in all industries, restrictions 
may liberate; the coercion of a small number by 
law or regulation may be the best or the only means 
of freeing a large number from econemic coercion. 

Measures for the protection of the worker, then, 
are essential. That part which had been established 
by the great code of industrial law, one of the finest 
achievements of the statesmanship of the last hundred 
years, remains unimpaired. The Factory Acts, Mines 
Regulation Acts, Shops Regulation Acts, Merchant 
Shipping Acts, Trade Board Acts, Unemployment 
Insurance Acts—shortening hours, fixing minimum 
wages, securing some measure of health and safety, 
providing some help in time of unemployment in 
certain trades—these stand unaltered. But the war has 
swept away, over a large section of the field of industry, 
the other part; the part established by trade union 
regulation and the custom of the workshop. If this 
has been a relief to production, it also involves danger 
to the producer. If the relief is to be permanent, 
an alternative protection against the danger must 
be devised. Definite pledges were given by the 
employers, by the Government, and by Parliament 
itself in the terms of the statutes it passed, that the 
change should be only temporary, and that, when the 
war was over, the old conditions should be restored. 
But even if these pledges had not been given, it is to 
the clear interest, not only of the working classes, but 
also of the employing classes, and of the nation as 
a whole, that the worker should not be left to such 
protection only as industrial laws had hitherto been 
able to afford. 

It is unemployment which is the great bane of the 
workman’s life. The possibility of it is an incessant 
source of anxiety; the risk of it puts him at a dis- 
advantage in bargaining with the employer; when it 
comes it consumes savings and often heaps up a burden 
of debt; if it is prolonged it deteriorates health and 
brings misery to the family ; when it is past it leaves 
behind it a rankling memory of bitterness. Labour 
has sought to safeguard itself against all this by limiting 
the entry of new workers to the trades and by limiting 
the production of the workers already re 
It is a clumsy method. It has been applicable only 
in certain industries. In these, experience has often 
proved that it is ineffective, after all, to prevent 
unemployment. It is now seen to have involved a 
great reduction in the wealth-producing power of 
the nation. But if Labour is to agree to its surrender, 
a substitute must be provided. 

Ought not the community frankly to recognise that 
the unemployment of its members is an injury to the 
whole y, an injury not less great than illiteracy 
or sickness? Could it not set itself to prevent it, 
or to remedy its ill-effects when it proves unpreventable, 
with an energy as great as has marked the effort to 
secure national education and _ public health? 
Employers might be pressed to make regularity of 
work one of the first objects of management. The 
State and the municipal authorities, in determining 
when to undertake the innumerable works, of great 
variety, which now fall within their province, might 
have regard to the degree of activity in private industry. 
When that is busy they should, when possible, ~<a 
their work; when that is slack they should be busy. 
Insurance against unemployment, under the auspices 
and with the assistance of the State, appears capable 
of a large development. 

And if Labour is to agree to the surrender of the 
primitive weapons by which it has sought to prevent 
the speeding-up of work to the point of exhaustion, 
and the cutting of rates of pay at the cost of the standard 
of comfort, it must be conceded, with good grace, a 
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sufficient voice in the day-by-day settlement of those 
questions as they arise. Where the welfare of the 
workers is directly concerned the employer cannot 
expect to have, and ought not to desire to have, an 
autocratic control. If there is to be willing co-operation 
between workman and employer in securing a maximum 
output, there must be willing co-operation between 
employer and workman in settling the conditions 
under which that output is to be produced. 

It seems, then, that in the development of a policy 
such as this, and on'y in such a policy, can we find a 
solution of the formidable problem that faces us, the 
problem that arises out of the suspension of industrial 
restrictions during the war and the mingled benefit and 
danger that has followed.* Only bysuch means as these 
does it appear possible to combine the freedom of pro- 
duction which is essential for the nation as a whole, 
with the freedom from the excessive pressure of economic 
compulsion which is essential for its working classes. 

It used to be said that a policy of such a nature 
as this would be a violation of the laws of political 
economy. It involves, indeed, a larger intervention 
by the State in the sphere of industry. It involves 
a still greater departure than hitherto from the principles 
advocated by some of the older political economists. 
It means a more strenuous effort on the part of society 
to remedy, by its own deliberate action, plain evils 
which, left to themselves, do not in fact get cured. 
It means a conscious resistance by the State to economic 
forces which continually tend to depress the level of 
well-being of Labour. But this is no more a violation 
of the laws of political economy than to go upstairs 
is a violation of the law of gravity. 

ERBERT SAMUEL. 


THE LOGIC OF LIBERTY, 
EQUALITY AND FRATERNITY 


O one is quite sure what the Russian revolution- 

N ists mean by the phrase, ‘“‘ No annexations.” 
Sometimes they seem to mean that no 

nation must be incorporated in another against its 
will. At other times one gathers that they believe 
that Europe ought to return to the status quo as soon 
as peace is made. Probably, the revolutionists are 
themselves divided as to the meaning of the phrase. 
There seem to be certain elements which are so 
excessively international in doctrine that they leave 
behind them the first condition of internationalism— 
the right of all nations to equal freedom. Their cosmo- 
politanism is impatient of the claims of the Poles, the 
Czechs, and other subject nationalities to freedom. 
They regard every kind of war except the class war as 
meaningless. They believe in the uprising of the prole- 
tariat against a tyrannous bourgeoisie wee Europe. 
They do not differentiate between domestic and foreign 
oppression. They want to get the war out of the way 
in order to get on with the revolution. The leaders of 
the revolution, however, do not appear to hold this 
view. They see that, bourgeois though the Govern- 
ments of Europe may be in their sympathies, there is 
all the difference in the world between a bourgeois 
Government that wants to live on terms of equality 
with its neighbours and a bourgeois Government that 
wants to dominate them. They see that nations as 
well as individuals can be oppressed, and that the 
German and Austrian Governments more than any 








* See Sidney Webb, The Restoration of Trade Union Conditions, 





others in Europe make an ideal of such oppression. 
The German Majority Socialists, in their recent indict- 
ment of the Allies, could not point to a single nation in 
Europe, except Ireland, which was still governed by 
one of the Allied countries against its consent. A 
comparable indictment of the Central Powers, on the 
other hand, would include Belgium, Serbia, Bohemia, 
and German Poland, to say nothing of Alsace-Lorraine, 
Italia irredenta, and Rumania irredenta. 

It seems to us all-important that the Russians 
as a whole should understand how intimate a -part 
belief in national rights must always be of the demo- 
cratic faith. Democracy can no more contrive to subsist 
without believing in the rights of nations than it can 
contrive to subsist without believing in the rights of 
man. Democracy asserts that man must not be allowed 
to exploit man. It also asserts, though more halt- 
ingly, that nation must not be allowed to exploit 
nation. ‘No annexations” is a democratic cry only 
when it means “no exploitations.” That is the prin- 
ciple for which the Allies profess themselves to be 
fighting, and, if they have frequently violated it in the 
past, it is for the citizens of the Allied countries, whether 
Russians, English or French, to keep their Governments 
more faithful to it in the future. Nothing in the war 
portends greater good for the world than the fact that 
the Allies have accepted the philosophy of Nationalism 
as opposed to the philosophy of aggressive Imperialism. 

ot long ago the distinguished French philosopher, 
M. Emile Boutroux, explained in a book called Philosophy 
and War the French conception of nationality. The 
French Revolution, he declared, “* had proclaimed, as 
also had America, that men are born free, and equal in 
their rights, and that they continue so, The French 
theory of nationality consists in extending to nations 
that which, in the maxim, is affirmed of individuals.” 
This may seem a somewhat arbitrary thing to do, 
but it is based upon a profound idea of the meaning of 
nationality. As M. Boutroux explains : 


According to the doctrine which inspired the Declaration of 
1789, the basis of right is nothing else than personality. Now, 
the French doctrine consists in recognising that personality may 
be found in nations as well as in individuals, and that, wherever 
it exists, it carries with it the same dignity and brings to pass the 
same consequences. . . . Nations endowed with personality have 
a right to liberty—i.c., they have the right to live in accordance 
with their own genius, their laws, customs, and aspirations, in so 
far as they do not hinder a similar or analogous development in 
other nations. 


This conception of nations as persons is a conception 
that all of us admit in our daily speech. We speak of 
the French temperament, as though France as a whole 
had a temperament of her own, an individuality and a 
national soul, which distinguished her from Germany 
as completely as Moliére can be distinguished from 
Goethe. England may be inhabited by cheerful John 
Smiths and sullen John Browns, by generous, witty 
and heroic Joneses, and by niggardly, dull and timid 
Robinsons ; but amid all the varieties of individuality 
a certain unity can be discovered—an English temper, 
an English way of life, which differentiates England 
in the eyes of foreigners from Russia or America or 
Bulgaria. Each nation possesses its own genius. This 
is not a mere fashion of speaking, it is a fact. We 
recognise this even in our caricatures when we smile 
at the genius of America as Uncle Sam, the genius of 
En, land as John Bull, and the genius of Ireland as 
Paddy. The question the Russian revolutionists have 
now to decide is whether any peace can be either toler- 
able or lasting except a peace which respects the 
genius and the personality of every nation. The 
political philosophy of Prussia asserts that the genius 
and personality of the weaker nations must suffer in the 
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interests of a oy race or culture. The Prussians, 
in the words of M. Boutroux, “ substitute hierarchy in 
the place of equality between nations, and posit the 
existence of a head nation whose mission it is to dominate 
the rest and assign to them their place and function in 
the universe.” This lawless creed is sometimes described 
as Nationalism. As a matter of fact, it is the extreme 
opposite of Nationalism. It is statesmanship, race- 
worship, aggressive Imperialism. Nationalism is the 
belief in nationality—in the equality of rights of all 
nations—and is therefore the very negation of the 
Prussian theory of the right to hegemony. 

Occasionally, however, one meets with people who 
seem to find it difficult to tell a nation when they see 
one. Before the war, if one argued on behalf of the 
national ideals of Poland,or Bohemia or Ireland,'one was 
constantly met by people who found one reason or 
another for brushing aside these units of nationality 
and regarding as the true units of nationality the larger 
States in which the former had been incorporated. 
They used to ask whether in America the North ought 
not, according to the Nationalist theory, to have recog- 
nised the South as a separate nation, instead of fighting 
to preserve the Union. This is an exceedingly foolish 
analogy. The Confederate States invented their separ- 
ate nationality on the spur of the moment. They were 
not a nation with centuries of traditions, but a nation, 
as it were, ad hoc. Their assertion of nationhood was a 
mere calculated move in a political game. If the 
Southern States had really developed a_ separate 
national consciousness, however, feeling as alien in 
genius from the United States as a whole as Poland 
feelsfrom Russia, who doubts that they would have gone 
on agitating for independence ? Who doubts that they 
would have got it? As it was, the North did not fight 
in order to subjugate a nation (though Mr. Gladstone 
at the time thought otherwise). It fought in order 
to prevent the partition of a nation. Had the South 
been a nation in the same sense that Poland is, she 
would be a subject nation to-day, with agitators and 
rebels appealing to the world at large against the 
tyranny of Washington. 

Some cosmopolitans are hostile to nationality, not 
because they do not know a nation when they see one, 
but because they believe that the national spirit stands 
in the way of the brotherhood of man. Mazzini put 
the case against the cosmopolitans neatly when he said 
that to talk of one’s duty to humanity and to ignore the 
nation was as if one bade men climb a ladder but took 
away the rungs. He saw nationality as a force that 
made for true internationalism. He believed that each 
nation has a duty to the world just as each citizen has 
a duty to his country. Nationality, he said, “is the 
conscience of the peoples, which assigns to them their 
share of work in the association, their office in humanity, 
and hence constitutes their mission on earth, their 
individuality.” “I hate,” he wrote again, “the 
monopolist, usurping nation, that sees its own strength 
and greatness only in the weakness and poverty of 
others.” Thus the French Revolution and the Italian 
Risorgimento have produced a philosophy of liberty, 
equality and fraternity among nations which is the only 
possible alternative to the Prussian ideal of hegemony. 
We believe it will be found that the imagination of the 
Russian revolutionists is fired by the same ideals to a 
greater extent than appears in the course of the present 
strife of tongues. To go back to the pre-war map of 
Europe would be as great a sin against democracy as 
to go back to the pre-war social and political conditions 
in Russia. It is for the revolutionists to help to build a 
new world, not to re-establish the old one. One of the 
conditions of peace they should insist upon obtaining 








from Germany is her acceptance of the principle of 
“government by consent” as applicable to every 
nation in Europe. It is in the interests of the human 
race that each nation should contribute its genius un- 
hampered to the common stock. As M. Boutroux 
puts it: 

The interest and nobility of mankind require that the various 
human qualities should, to a certain extent, be distributed 
amongst the different peoples and individuals, so that each may 
carry to a higher degree of perfection that a7 Agee ina way, 
it represents. It is just, then, to admit that the human person, 
both in the case of nations and of individuals, is deserving of 
respect, not only in what he has in common with all_men, but also 
in the very characteristics that distinguish him and constitute a 
cavtate tape of humanity. Liberty, in so far as it is the right to 
be on and to develop one’s own being to the extent that this 
development can be reconciled with that of other pa is a 
principle of dignity and fruitfulness. Nations serve humanity far 
more effectively if they can maintain their distinctive tempera- 
ment and remain faithful to their ideal than if they are compelled 
to serve an alien cause, 

_ And so, however powerfully organised a certain State may be, 
it is the duty of mankind to resist the claim manifested by this 
State to exercise hegemony over all the rest. 

The cause for which the Allies are fighting—the cause 
against which the Germans are fighting—could not be 
better stated. It is the cause of liberty, equality and 
fraternity among nations. 


OBSERVATIONS 
A WAVE of hope passed over the country last week 


when for a few bright hours it was believed that 
Lord Rothermere had deigned to og the Food- 
Controllership from the Government’s fawning hand. Food 
was and still is the very kernel of the political and military 
situation ; if all remains well with British food, all will be 
well with the war. What therefore could have been better, 
more reassuring, than to make Harmsworth No. 2 supreme 
over the British weal in Britain while Harmsworth No. 1 was 
supreme over the British weal in the United States? We 
should then have been openly and avowedly, as we have long 
been in secret, under the Harmsworth regime. The whole 
power of the Press would have been behind the Government ; 
the Government would have been rendered as safe as the 
Bank of England ; and no man, woman or child in these isles 
would have starved—at any rate, in the pages of the Times, 
the Daily Mail, the Evening News, the Glasgow Record, the 
Leeds Mercury, the Weekly Dispatch, the Daily Mirror, and 
many other influential papers. A beautiful dream, from 
which the dreamers were awakened by the gesture of Lord 
Rothermere dismissing a broken-hearted Government! The 
official word ran that Lord Rothermere had refused the post 
“for personal reasons.” I can believe it. In later months 
the “food muddle” may be the very life-blood of the 
Northcliffian organs ; but if Lord Rothermere had gratified the 
Government by an acceptance, there would and could have 
been no food-muddle—at any rate in the papers aforesaid, 
The Government 1s now less secure. Lord Rhondda has 
shown a certain ingenuousness in publicly asking for the 
support of the Press on the ground that he took the appoint- 
ment unwillingly. He will not get the support of the North- 
cliffian organs. The utmost he can expect in that quarter is 
an unfriendly neutrality. He can count himself secure from 
open hostility as long as Lord Northcliffe swaggers undisturbed 
in the United States. And no longer. The wiliness of Mr. 
Lloyd George in capturing Lord Northcliffe has been well 
demonstrated during the recent air-raid agitations about 
“ warning ” the City. If it had not been shackled by Trans- 
atlantic edict, the Evening News might have unseated the 
Government over the City air-raid ; and to see it night after 
night with bared fangs straining at the leash was a tearsome 
sight. It never got further than: “ Public opinion dead 
inst the Home Secretary,” which, considering that the 
ome Secretary’s intention to resign is common knowledge, 
was a striking example of courtly moderation. 
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Lord Northcliffe is quite seriously credited, by alert and 
informed spectators, with the intention to become Prime 
Minister. Apparently he has not decided whether he will 
take office before or after the end of the war. Whatever he 
decides upon will of course come to pass. If he meets lions 
in the path he has only to murmur thrice a formula inge- 
niously modified from Macbeth (Act IV., Scenc i.), and the 
lions drop down dead. In my view he will not attempt the 
coup until after the war, for there will be no posters until 
after the war, and posters are almost essential to the magic 
potency of the formula. 
* * * 

The spell which his lordship, even from afar, exercises 
over the Government may be judged from the varying 
official references to his appointment. Compared with the 
Hallelujah Chorus sung in the Harmsworth journals upon 
the occasion, the announcement of the Press Bureau seemed 
singularly bald and unenthusiastic. And Mr. Bonar Law’s 
answer to a question in the House on the 11th instant was 
not much better. ‘“* Lord Northcliffe,” the brief answer ran, 
“has undertaken to do the work of co-ordinating. . . . The 
work is not in any sense diplomatic.” It is believed that the 
Governmental tone was unsatisfactory to the guardians of 
his lordship’s glory in England, and that they signified the 
same in the usual way, saying indeed that if the Government 
could not show a little more enthusiasm it would find Lord 
Northcliffe taking the next steamer home. Whereupon Mr. 
Bonar Law, with much Parliamentary adroitness, gave a 
new answer to a convenient new question. In the new 
answer Mr. Bonar Law said that Lord Northcliffe had direct 
responsibility to the War Cabinet, that he had the right of 
communicating direct with the Prime Minister, that he might 
ignore the British Ambassador at Washington, or not, as he 
chose, that he had full authority over all British departmental 
missions in America, and, to crown all, that His Majesty’s 
Government felt that in undertaking this highly important 
duty, ete., etc., he was rendering a great public service. And 
thus, by a liberal use and flourish of the trowel, did Mr. 
Bonar Law satisfy the demands of an amour propre which 
does not grow less exigent as the years pass. 

a * * 


All Mr. Bonar Law’s adroitness, however, was nullified 
by Lord Curzon’s ineffectual handling of the powerful 
attack, led by Lord Buckmaster and most grandiosely 
supported by Lord Chaplin, on Wednesday, in the House of 
Lords. This attack did real damage to the Carmelite cause. 
Lord Curzon did not explicitly assert, though he implied, 
the cardinal fact about Lord Northcliffe’s ‘‘ mission,” 
which fact is that Lord Northcliffe was sent to America 
simply and solely—to arrange freights. Lord Chaplin 
asked whether Mr. Balfour approved of Lord Northcliffe’s 
appointment. He got no answer. I can give the answer, 
which no amount, of official quibbling can possibly upset. 
Not only did Mr. Balfour not approve the appointment, 
he protested against it. 

* * * 

In the last issue of THe New StaresMAN Mr. Herbert 
Samuel assumed that the provisions of the Defence of the 
Realm Act will vanish from the Statute Book after the war. 
They may; but also they may not. The disappearance of 
many of them will be watched with satisfaction by even the 
most logical and ruthless reformers. But would it not be a 
pity to let slip the Governmental right to commandeer land 
first and pay for it afterwards? I imagine that the London 
County Council would be glad to have a little more power 
than it ordinarily has in this respect. The L.C.C., for 
example, may determine that a new school is necessary in a 
certain crowded neighbourhood, and it possesses the sta- 
tutory right to commandeer the site. But years may elapse 
before it in fact gets the site, for it is bound first to settle the 
claims actual and potential, of everybody concerned and of 
everybody’s cousins, aunts, heirs, and assigns. Indeed, if the 
L.C.C. had not developed the quality of pereverance in a 
very high degree it would never get any sitessat all. Inthe 
United States, home of freedom, official methods are more 
abrupt and also more ingenious. When New York was 
threatened with a lack of water, a catchment area was 
effectively taken over and the occupiers cast forth in, 






figuratively speaking, about half a day. And the State 
Attorney gave to the sufferers letters in which he stated that 
he would not, in the arbitration proceedings, try to beat them 
down below a given sum. The sufferers could then go to their 
financial institutions and in case of need discount the letters 
like bills of exchange. 

* * * 

I notice that the system of preventive arrest, or its 
quivalent, is slowly gaining ground within the Empire. Mrs. 
Annie Besant, who is venerable and who has surely earned 
the gratitude of all Theosophists—a powerful class—is the 
latest victim. Lord Pentland, once a nobody, now Governor 
of Madras, has decreed that she shall not deliver any lecture, 
nor make any speech, nor publish any writing or any speech ; 
and he has further decreed that she shall leave Madras, that 
she shall submit her correspondence to censorship, and that 
she shall finish her days in one of six areas which he names. 
Now Mrs. Besant has not committed any crime; if she had 
done so she would be punished. Her existence is thus auto- 
cratically laid out for her on the ground that if it was not thus 
laid out she conceivably might commit a crime. If Lord Pent- 
land thought of this device by himself he is a changed man, 
and he ought to be brought back to England at once, where 
his services as a dispenser of preventive lettres de cachet could 
be put to excellent use. Mr. Pringle and Mr. Hogge have not 
yet, I believe, committed any crime; but they might do— 
vou never know in war. How convenient it would be if we 
had a Lord Pentland on the spot to commit them to, say, the 
Carlton Club or Walton Heath for life on the ground that 
there is a chance of them sinning against the War Cabinet ! 
Mrs. Besant is under suspicion because she has asked for 
Home Rule for India. 

* * * 

There is an interestingexample of censorship in the first 
number of Les Nations, the new French weekly which, 
under the direction of M. Marmande, means to emulate at 
fivepence English political weeklies at sixpence. A full 
column of the “ Bulletin de l’Etranger ” section, under the 
sub-heading “* United States,” appears in white. You wonder 
at first what the censored stuff may have been. The censor, 
however, with characteristic inefficiency, forgot to strike out 
a reference in the Editorial notes which reveals the horrid 
secret. The censored stuff consisted apparently in the main 
of extracts from the New York New Republic, which extracts 
are assumed by publicists throughout the world to express 
the ideas of President Wilson about the true meaning of the 


word “ victory”! SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 
LIBERTY IN WAR-TIME 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Mr. C. H. Norman writes with respect to the pacifist 
meeting proposed to be held in Trafalgar Square on Easter 
Sunday, 1916, and states, first, that he himself and Mr. Scott 
Duckers, who were announced to speak at the meeting, were 
arrested under the Military Service Act in order to prevent 
freedom of speech, and, secondly, that a strong protest against 
the prohibition of the meeting was made in the House of Commons 
by Mr. Snowden and others. Mr. Norman is in error on both 
points. The arrests had no connection with the proposed 
meeting, but were made on the instruction of the recruiting 
authorities, and without reference to the Home Office, in the 
normal course of administering the Military Service Act, Mr. 
Norman and Mr. Duckers not having reported at the required 
time when called up under the Act. And no protest against 
the prohibition was made in the House either by Mr. Snowden 
or by anyone else, it being generally recognised that the proposed 
demonstration was of a provocative character and would inevit- 
ably have given rise to grave disorder.—Yours, etc., 

House of Commons. HERBERT SAMUEL. 

June 20th. 


PROFITEERING 
To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 
Smr,—A cutting from THe NEw STATESMAN of the 16th 
instant has been sent to us. It is headed “ Profiteers,” and is a 
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letter from a trader in tobacco at Bristol. We are not as much 
concerned with the letter as with your footnote, in which you ask, 
“ Was there’any movement towards higher prices until the Duty 
was put on?” The answer is in the affirmative. 

A meeting was specially called to discuss the necessity for 
raising prices in view of the enormous rise in tobacco prices in 
October last. Certain proposals were adopted, and the Chairman 
was deputed to lay them before those houses in the trade who, 
although members of the Tobacco Section of the Chamber, were 
not represented at the meeting. Conversations between the 
Chairman and these houses took place. They were of opinion 
that though prices must be raised, in view of the probable increase 
in the duty at the next Budget, it would be wiser to leave the 
matter over and make the necessary increases in prices after the 
Budget, rather than run the risk of having to make a second 
alteration in prices after the lapse of a few months. 

Unfortunately, this view was adopted, and we hold that the 
majority who voted for it are responsible for all the misunder- 
standings and hard things which have been said of the tobacco 
trade and tobacco prices since the Budget.—Yours faithfully, 

Goprrey Pxuuips, Lrp. 
Gro. A. Haywarp (Secretary). 

112 Commercial Street, London, E. 

June 19th. 

[We are very interested to get this explanation. But is this 
the first time that tobacco prices have, after a Budget, been raised 
by more than the amount of the additional taxation imposed ?— 
Ep. N.S.] 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 


‘o the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—A constant but by no means a concurring reader of 
Tue New STATESMAN since its start, I wish you would tell me 
why you think the vote against P.R. in the House of Commons 
“has probably settled that question for some years to come.” 
Is this just an ipse dixit of the distempered journalist, or have 
you the hardihood to assert that the present House of Commons 
is really representative and a faithful reflex of the opinions of 
the people ? Supposing the remainder of the Bill te be carried, 
and women to get the vote, do you still affirm a belief that the 
question has even probably been postponed (it certainly hasnt 
been settled) for some years? From my knowledge of feminine 
feeling in matters political I will unhesitatingly predict that the 
new voters, being at once more logical and more keenly alive to 
injustice than is the average male, will require two practical 
embodiments of the foregoing mental and emotional qualities, 
viz., universal service, and what to me, a mere male and some- 
thing of an improvident philosopher, as befits a member of the 
Independent Brain Party, is the touchstone of genuine demo- 
cratic feeling, viz., provision for the legislative representation 
of opinion in the nearest possible proportion with the numbers 
of the holders thereof—i.e., Proportional Representation. As our 
late Premier, with such effulgent perspicuity used to say, ‘* Wait 
and see.”’—Yours, etc., H. C. Patrin. 

King Street House, Norwich. 

[We have not noticed any special enthusiasm for Proportional 
Representation amongst women.—Eb. N.S.] 


To the Editor of Tux New STaTEesMAN. 

Sir,—From Monday’s issue of the Times we learn that 
“the Committee that is drawing up the rules for the Russian 
Constituent Assembly has decided by 27 votes to 9 in favour of 
Proportional Representation.” 

This country has long boasted itself the pioneer of representa- 
tive institutions (though latterly with scant justification, perhaps), 
but in this matter of electoral methods it is certainly not in the 
front rank. If your prognostication with regard to'the Repre- 
sentation Bill should be justified in the event, Great Britain will 
probably be the last country in the world to adopt a really 
democratic electoral system. 

It is possible, however, that your reading of last week’s division 
is not the correct one.—Yours faithfully, 

FrepD HUuGHEs 
(Assistant-General Secretary, National 
Union of Clerks). 

13 Brunswick Square, W.C. 1. 

June 19th. 





GERARD HOPKINS 


To the Editor of Tue New SrTatesMan. 

Srr,—In an article on Father Gerard Hopkins, which is pub- 
lished in your current issue, over the signature “ J. M. Hone,” 
the following passages appear : 

“Most of his successes were with sonnets, and when Mr. 
Hall Caine was putting together an anthology of poems in 
that form, some of Hopkins’s friends proposed him as a con- 
tributor. But Mr. Caine rejected what was sent to him. . 

“It was thought well to approach Mr. Hall Caine with an 
ordinary rhythm, or at most a counterpoint one !” 

The anthology referred to was called Sonnets of Three Centuries, 
and the greater part of it was compiled thirty-six years ago, 
when, at twenty-seven years of age, I was living at Chelsea in 
the house of a great poet. My recollection is that the late Canon 
Dixon, with whom I carried on a long literary correspondence, 
sent me a few sonnets by the present Poet Laureate (which also, 
I fear, I “ rejected”), and that Dr. Bridges sent me two by 


’ Father Hopkins. My reply was, as far as I can remember, to 


Dr. Bridges, and certainly there are only two persons now living 
who can possibly know anything of the matter at first-hand— 
the Poet Laureate and myself. 

I ieave the public to judge of the taste displayed in the unneces- 
sary references I have quoted to a purely personal incident of 
thirty-six years ago, but as the inference intended to be drawn 
by your readers is that I did not know a good sonnet when I 
saw one, I feel justified in replying that my “ rejection” of 
Father Hopkins’s sonnets (which, whatever their other merits, 
were certainly not in “ ordinary rhythm’) was on the advice 
of one whose judgment in sonnet literature could only be called in 
question by a critic who wished to write himself down a fool— 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 

I may be able to give a still more definite answer to your 
contributor and his informant if it is necessary and desired.— 
Yours, ete., 

Heath Brow, 

Hampstead Heath, N.W. 
June 14th. 


Haut CAINE. 


To the Editor of Tue New SratresMan. 

Sm,—aAllow me to draw your attention to a misprint in Mr. 
Hone’s article on the poetry of Hopkins in your issue of the 9th. 
In the line quoted from The Starlight Night, ““ Wind-beat white- 
beam; aery abeles all on flare,” there should be no comma 
between the words wind-beat and white-beam. The white-beam 
is a tree which has the same habit as the abele mentioned in the 
same line of showing the white back of its leaves when wind-beat. 
—Yours, etc., DUBLINER. 


PUNCH 
To the Editor of Tax New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Referring to a letter in your issue of the 9th instant, I 
have also dealt with Messrs. Bradbury, Agnew. They calmly 
returned me the balance of my unexpired subscription, and 
informed me they were unable to accept my view. They did, 
however, find themselves able to accept service of a County Court 
summons, and thereupon promptly to refund the money out 
of which they had tried to do me without a shadow of right. 

I do not think Mr. Daphne need trouble about the circular. 
In my case the contract was quite clearly stated in the receipt 
for the subscription, which undertook to deliver Punch to me 
for one year, a contract which the proprietors, who represent 
themselves as having the true British spirit, endeavoured to 
treat as a scrap of paper when they found it did not suit them 
to keep it.—-Yours, etc., RUSSELL. 


GILBERT AND SULLIVAN 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTesMAn. 

Sm,—In connection with the demand for more frequent 
revivals of the Gilbert and Sullivan operas, I would be grateful 
to any critic or philosopher among your contributors who would 
tell me if I am pedantic, hypercritical, over-sensitive, or too 
anxious for the millennium if I protest that, except as an occasional 
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reminder of things as they have been, we are not warranted, 
for the sake of having the delightful Sullivan music and laughing 
at the comical embroidery on mostly very thin stories, in nourish- 
ing the now rising generation on Gilbert’s vulgar, man-about-town 
notions of women’s place in the scheme of things, and his con- 
sequent ceaseless gibes at girls immediately passées when they 
are no longer peach-blossom ingénues, and his delight in portraying 
wedding-at-all-costs as the ridiculous obsession of women, and 
married life as the ridiculous misfortune of men. 

Is this Gilbertian work so truly art for Art’s sake that we 
must not ask whether the satire of it has any curative touch, 
or whether Lord Claud Hamilton and Mrs. Humphry Ward 
should form a syndicate for its perpetuation ? 

Perhaps I stultify my inquiry, which is quite genuine, by 
admitting that partly from the real merits of the plays (a little 
more revision would perhaps make the patter-songs easier to 
sing intelligibly), and partly from association, I enjoyed myself 
greatly at the King’s Theatre lately. -—Yours, ete., 

R. H. P. 

June 18th. 

[Solomon Eagle writes: “I had thought that Gilbert’s bad 
taste in this one respect was too obvious to need mentioning at 
this stage. His young women are usually silly little fools; his 
songs about love are worthy of them; he almost invariably 
fixes up his contraltos with ‘ parts’ the chief point of which 
is the desperate desire of middle-aged women to get married ; 
and his jokes about looks and age are most irritating. But he 
has few other faults, and a man who had written the libretto of 
H.M.S. Pinafore might well die happy.”] 


Miscellany 
A LAND OF PEACE 


Yonder a maid and her wight 
Come whispering by ; 
War's annals shall fade into night 


Ere this story die. 
—Tuomas Harpy. 


and found the morning twilight throwing dim 

shadows from my table and chairs. Now I have 
drawn the blinds, and, by lighting the lamp, whose gleam is 
thrown back at me from an oval mirror, have added a little 
to the night. My watch tells me that four hours of the new 
day have already gone, that the events still whirling in 
my brain and confounding my thought were the events 
of. yesterday—of a time that has sunk irretrievably into 
the past. I cannot let them go like that. I must set them 
down before I sleep, lest, when I wake again, I find the 
memory of them clouded. It is as if I had stirred suddenly 
in a dream and sprung from my bed for pen and paper. 
Already I am beginning to doubt my own recollection ; 
for all I have to tell is concerned with a man I have never 
seen alive, a woman to whom I have never spoken, and the 
words of an old innkeeper who, with his trembling hand 
and fickle candle, is fast becoming a figure in a myth. 
Yet I know these things are real. The dust is on my boots 
and my legs ache after my long walk. 

All my belongings remain as they were when I started : 
a pipe from which I have not knocked the ashes lies by 
the tobacco-jar, and close to my elbow are the few letters 
which came by the last English mail. One of these gives 
a clue to a change which has been produced in me by the 
happenings of the last few hours, and it furnishes a beginning 
to an irregular tale. 

“It is strange,” my friend writes, “to hear people in 
England talking of the war. It obscures every other 
issue. Conversation begins with it and returns to it con- 
tinually, as if all the other facts of life—death in bed, for 
instance, or love, or the breaking of love—had conveniently 


H ALF an hour agolI came in from the Dutch moorland 





disappeared from the universe. I’m not being scornful ; 
God knows such absorption is natural enough. But it 
seems odd that all the old comedies and tragedies should 
go on unnoticed. Marriage has become a quick formula, 
and one pauses only to wonder for a moment whether the 
man will be killed. Yet there’s an ancient drama being 
played under each roof. The old passions, personal hatred, 
and desire and envy burn as fiercely as ever, and will endure 
through many wars; but no one remarks them nowadays 
in the midst of the greater blaze. . . .” 

After glancing through the letter I threw it on the table— 
where it lies at this moment. My thoughts did not definitely 
return to it until the palsied innkeeper had done his tale 
and I had swung into the night on my homeward way ; 
but now, as I look back, I realise that it exerted an unper- 
ceived influence over me during many hours. 

I walked all the morning, and, a little after noon, stopped 
in a dense wood to eat the lunch I had been carrying on 
my back. This finished, I pressed on again, and came 
out at last on to the high open country of Gelderland. 
There, having found a piece of raised ground from which 
I could see the line of beech trees that marks the Apeldoorn 
Road, I threw myself down in the warm spring sunshine. 
Throughout the long afternoon I sat alone. The Dutch 
moorland, rolling evenly to a clear horizon, produced a 
strange sense of isolation. In the midst of its dull colours, 
surrounded by an almost methodical succession of smooth 
hollows and little hills, I was pierced by the same sharp 
realisation of solitude as came to me in the old days when 
the sullen waves throbbed and muttered eternally against 
the steel sides of my ship. Then it was the gull that cried 

-and now the curlew. Then the ensign fluttered—now 
the rebellious pages of my book. 

When I turned over, the dry heather crackled at my 
movement. Why had I come to this place, whose peaceful- 
ness made more instant the thought of war? Amid this 
loneliness the imagined battalions could move unimpeded ; 
among these silences I could hear most clearly the sound 
of marching feet. In the distance a white cottage was 
becoming grey in the gathering twilight, and the lines of 
its thatch and chimney were each moment becoming more 
indistinct. Its lamp-lit windows were staring at me with 
an irritating air of detachment. Sometimes a dark form 
moved across the light, and paused, and swung forward 
again. That man would eat his supper, climb the protesting 
stairs, and sleep calmly until morning. And in the village 
beyond there was no blunt tragedy, no hard surrender 
of youth, only a rising up and a lying down each day until, 
in slow course, there was no rising any more. 

A few hours earlier, glancing up from my book, I had 
seen a heavy wagon rumbling along the cart-track from 
the pine woods to the village. I had noticed with brief 
curiosity that it contained nothing save a single log, and 
that it was surrounded by a little group of woodcutters— 
returning from their work, it seemed, at an unusually 
early hour. Since then I have seen no human being. 

I do not know how long I remained still while the sky 
grew dark and the first stars appeared. Night was down 
when I rose, and, picking up my book, stumbled over the 
rough ground towards the village. It was heavy going, 
with the undergrowth clinging to my ankles and scraping 
harshly against my boots, but I stumbled forward somehow 
until I struck the track along which the woodmen’s cart 
had passed. After that my way was easier. I followed 
the track for a short distance, but broke from it so soon 
as I could be certain of a short cut to the inn that was my 
immediate destination. My change of direction brought 
me to a ploughed field—which was bounded on one side 
by an easily sloping bank. 

Suddenly I stopped, so suddenly that I came within an 
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ace of falling. On the bank, within a yard of my feet, a 
girl lay on her back, her arms wideflung, her whole body 
oddly limp. For a moment I thought she was dead. Then, 
as if she had been checking it, her breath came harshly 
like a long-restrained sob. She had come out of the village 
with some grief, had walked blindly, swiftly, and had flung 
herself down at last when, for very misery, she could walk 
no more. Men in anguish, I thought, hide their faces in 
the ground. It is a wild sorrow that takes a man by the 
throat, and casts him on his back, and holds him with his 
face turned upward to the stars. 

I knew by instinct that the girl was bodily unharmed, 
that nothing I could say or do would avail her at all, It 
was mean curiosity to stand thus staring, gaping as a boy 
does at an animal in pain. I looked into her face for a 
moment before going away. Her lips were moving. 
Suddenly she screamed. She bade me be gone, and her 
soft voice caught strangely on a crude Dutch oath. 

I went away. I ran into the village, filled by a desire 
for human company, for the sound of speech, for reassuring 
light. In the inn parlour I found an old man moving 
from shutter to shutter, making certain that each was 
secure. 

“Has anything happened ?”’ I asked. 

“ Happened ? ” 

He thrust his candle towards me. I remember 
how the wax ran down on to his thumbnail, and 
how the yellow light clung to a portrait of the Queen o 
Holland. 

“T found a girl,” I explained, “ out there—sobbing.” 

“ Lientje, maybe,” he mumbled in his Gelderland dialect. 
“Flighty girl; no head. They brought her Jacob back 
in a cart this afternoon—back from the woods. A tree 
caught him. Jacob de Kat, you know.” 

The name told me nothing; but I realised then why 
the cart I had seen had contained only a single log, and 
why a little group of men had come early from their work. 
I went out into the night and came home by the main road. 
All the way I was thinking of my friend’s letter; I am 
thinking of it now. This war, with its griefs and passions, 
is a matter of a few years... . 

After I have slept perhaps I shall return to the old manner 
of thinking. CuarRLes LANGBRIDGE MorGan. 


MISTRESS FELL 


“ Whom seek you here, sweet Mistress Fell ? ” 
“ One who loved me passing well. 
Dark his eye, wild his face— 
Stranger, if in this lonely place 
Bide such an one, then, prythee, say, 
I am come here to-day.” 


‘ Many his like, Mistress Fell.” 
“ I did not look, so cannot tell. 
Only this I surely know, 
When his voice called me, I must go : 
Touched me his fingers, and my heart 
Leapt at the sweet pain’s smart.” 


* Why did he leave you, Mistress Fell ? ’ 
“ Magic laid a dreary spell. 

Stranger, he was fast asleep ; 

Into his dream I tried to creep ; 

Called his name, soft was my ery : 

He answered—not one sigh. 


“ The flower and the thorn are here ; 
Falleth the night-dew, cold and clear ; 
Out of her bower the bird replies, 
Mocking the dark with ecstasies. 

See how the earth’s green grass doth grow, 
Praising what sleeps below. 


* Thus have they told me. And I come, 
As flies the wounded wild-bird home. 
Not tears I give; but all that he 
Clasped in his arms’ sweet charity ; 
All that he loved—to him I bring 
For a close whispering.” 


WALTER DE LA MARE. 


Drama 


BRIEUX 


And the devil whispered behind the leaves : 
*“* It is clever, but is it Art?” 


" HE reason why Shakespeare and Moliére are 
always well spoken of and recommended to the 
young is that their quarrel is really a quarre] 
with God for not making men better. If they had quar- 
relled with a specified class of persons with incomes of four 
figures for not doing their work better, or for doing no 
work at all, they would be denounced as seditious, impious, 
and profligate corrupters of morality. Brieux wastes 
neither ink nor indignation on Providence. The idle 
despair that shakes its fist impotently at the skies, uttering 
sublime blasphemies, such as— 
4 
As flies to wanton boys are we to the gods: 
They kill us for their sport, 


does not amuse Brieux. His fisticuffs are not aimed heaven- 
ward: they fall on human noses for the good of human 
souls. When he sees human nature in conflict with political 
abuse, he exposes it, and then leaves human nature to 
tackle it with its eyes open.” 

“You do not go away from a Brieux play with a feeling 
that the affair is finished or the problem solved for you by 
the dramatist. Still less do you go away in ‘ that happy, 
easy, indulgent frame of mind that is the true test of 
comedy,’ as Mr. Walkley put it in the Times of the’ 1st of 
October, 1909. You come away with a very disquieting 
sense that you are involved in the affair, and must find the 
way out of it for yourself and everybody else if civilisation 
is to be tolerable to your sense of honour.” 

These two passages are from Mr. Shaw's preface to a 
translation of three plays by M. Brieux, and first-rate 
criticism they are—except for the implication which queered 
in one form or another the whole of that stirring preface, 
that the merit of Shakespeare’s and Moliére’s work lay in 
picking a quarrel with God for not making men better. 
If Art is a matter of fisticuffs, we certainly overrate the 
merit of King Lear and Le Misanthrope ; fisticuffs certainly 
fall to more purpose on human noses, and in that 
ease Mr. Shaw's only critical error would be that he 
does not rank M. Brieux above Moliére as an artist. I 
do not propose to discuss here what a work of art is, but 
I will say, confident that I shall never write a line more 
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“insipid with veracity,” that the test of the value of a work 
of art is not the extent to which it increases our indignation 
at remediable or irremediable abuses. Having said this, 
I can now proceed, without fear of being misunderstood, 
to fly at the artistic throats of people who deduce from 
that truism that M. Brieux’s work must be of small value. 
The provinciality of the values distributed by artists 
and people who invest their self-respect in their own artistic 
sensibilities is prodigious. To hear them talk, to read 
what they write, one might suppose that to be called an 
artist was the only title of respect worth deserving, and 
that the word “ creative ” should be confined to those who 
create things without practical uses. They are as provincial 
as priests, soldiers and men of business, and often more 
arrogant, putting far above work which helps to bring 
men into rational equilibrium with their surroundings, the 
expression of any trivial, cruel, narcotic, little dream, 
because the latter is a work of art. I am often reproached 
privately for writing in this paper more or less sympa- 
thetically about plays which, judged as works of art, are 
worthless. ““Why don’t you slate the wretched thing?”’ Iam 
asked ; and being a mild converser, I usually reply: “ Oh, 
it had other merits, you know, and I thought it would be 
clear to anyone reading me I did not think it a work of art. 
As Dr. Johnson said of women, a little common-sense 
enraptures in a dramatist.” But what I ought to answer is : 
“* I’m glad I’m not such an ass as to think that there is only 
one test of value for all products of the human mind.” 
Yet this is the belief that reigns in the world of art. I 
remember a scene in a drawing-room. Our hostess was 
asked: ‘‘ Which do you really get most from, Nature or 
Art?” From the expression which immediately appeared 
on her face, she seemed to be giving the matter a minute’s 
intense attention ; then, with the air of having reached an 
unshakable conclusion, she exclaimed, “‘ Art.”” That is to 
say (as far as she knew, or thought she knew, poor lady) 
the sun, the air, fire, earth, water, her stomach, her womb, 
her limbs, contributed far less to making her life worth 
living than her  Botticellis, Mantegnas, etc. Nobody 
appeared to notice what an enormity had been utteted ; 
respectful silence closed upon the word, and nods as oak as 
to say how true that is, and after all it is only “ we few, 
we happy few,” who understand it. Why, her own “ soft 
unchristened smile ” was a greater asset in life to her, mak- 
ing everybody who came in contact with her amiable and 
cheerful, than her whole houseful of treasures! But leaving 
the physical on one side, on the plane of the mind, it is clear 
that man does not live by Art alone, but by every sensible 
word that cometh out of the mouths of men. And remem- 
bering that, it is not difficult to assign the proper value to 
the plays of M. Brieux ; it is a high one. 

His master faculty is that of telling in dramatic form a 
story which reveals the causes, social or mental, which 
produce suffering and injustice. His theme is not that 
the heart of man is incurably wicked, but that if they had 
not got such and such ideas into their heads, or custom and 
law not been what they are, this suffering and brutality 
which he shows us, and these disastrous, life-destroying 
muddles, would never have occurred. His plays help men and 
women to walk more surefootedly in life, and to push, if 
they are rebels and reformers, in the right direction. As a 
dramatist he has the great merit of clarity of intention and 
of reducing his theme, so to speak, to fighting weight. 
There is not an ounce of adipose tissue on them. As a 
sociologist his insight is unhesitating and deep; as a 
psychologist he is sensible—summary rather than profound, 
but never arbitrary or silly. There are no deep musical over- 


tones in his work as there are in Ibsen’s. The mystery of life, 
or man as he is when he shuts himself in with his soul, does 
When the custom or law which he 


not enter into it at all. 





is exposing has been altered, his work becomes obsolete 
But as the poct says of the value of cha racter, 

It is not growing like a tree 

In bulk, doth make man better be. 
Nor is the duration for which products of the mind (all are 
mortal, even the best) nourish the spirit of man the only test 
of achievement even in trifles. If we journalists, whose 
work perishes for good in seven days, did not keep our 
eyes on that fact, we should often not have heart to do 
our best. The life-work of M. Brieux may or may not be 
a more valuable contribution than The Sentimental Journey ; 
but having no measure that can deal with that problem of 
comparative values myself, it appears to me best to keep an 
open mind on the subject ; and I venture to ask even the 
jeunes féroces to consider M. Brieux in the light of this formula: 
not great as an artist, but perhaps as great a boon and a 
blessing to men as if he were. Two of his plays are running 
now in London—Damaged Goods at the St. Martin’s Theatre, 
The Three Daughters of M. Dupont (or of Mr. Smith, as 
Mr. Shaw aptly suggests) at the Ambassadors’. The first 
play, by the inconsiderate, asinine prudishness of the Censor- 
ship (what can you expect of an institution which gets 
inspiration from the most stuffily conventional atmosphere 
extant in the modern world, a Court !), has been banned 
for years. I have written about that play before; it is of 
the second I wish to say a word or two. 
. Firstly, you will find the acting admirable. The three 
sisters are splendidly acted. Secondly, if you would under- 
stand better (it is the male reader I am addressing) why 
women have been so keen to get the vote, The Three Daughters 
of M. Dupont will help you. Such help is by no means 
superfluous even to the majority of those who assented to 
this political change. The vote is only a prelude to other 
changes in our social life. The story of the play is roughly 
this. The three girls, who each have a different fate, grow 
out of a middle-class family to whom money and getting-on 
are the first considerations. Such young women are often 
faced with only a choice between the three kinds of lives 
which fell to the lot of Caroline, Julie, and Angéle respec- 
tively: withering on the stalk of the family, throwing 
her bonnet over the mill, or making a loveless marriage. 
How miserable any one of these alternatives is likely to 
be it is one of the objects of the play to show. The first 
is made miserable because of the unchivalrous, contemptuous 
attitude of men to the unattractive and doubtless often 
tiresome;woman, and the oppressive economic disadvantages 
under which she suffers in earning a lonely living. (I noted 
as a sinister symptom that the acute pathos of Caroline 
was taken by large portions, male and female, of the audience 
as comic relief?) The life of the second because men think 
of women primarily sexually (perhaps this is inevitable, 
but it might be tempered by what after all is a judgment of 
common-sense, that they are also human beings); and 
the life of the third by the fact that her marriage is only 
legalised prostitution, with housekeeper’s duties thrown in. 
Such a marriage is really no more after the heart and needs 
of her husband than herself; but circumstances and con- 
ventions make them both liars and both victims. The 
second point of the play is that the comparatively modern 
invention of sterilising marriage enables men to thwart 
what in the case of women is often more than half of the 
sexual impulse—namely, the desire to have children, while 
still satisfying their own. The deciding factor in Julie’s 
reluctant assent to marry her husband was to have children, 
and that his circumstances and practical estimate of life 
precluded. Well, what is to be done? The play ends on 4 
query. It is a human and intelligible and exciting story ; 
and to have raised such questions unforgettably may 
be as great a service to humanity as the creation of a 
work of art. DesmMonp MacCartTHy, 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


E learnt from recent proceedings in court (if we 

W did not know it before) that when publishers 
induce persons of fashion to favour the world 

with their reminiscences they sometimes supply amanuenses 
who do the merely mechanical work of writing the books. I 
doubt if any such amanuensis assisted in the compilation 
of Memories Discreet and Indiscreet, by a Woman of No 
Importance (Herbert Jenkins. 12s. 6d. net), which I have 
just been reading. It bears all the marks of originality. Its 
sentences are fresh from the mind, their native luxuriance 
unpruned by the shears of the formal professional. Who 
the author is I do not know, though it would be easy to 
find out. She has certainly produced a volume for which 
recent reminiscent literature will not easily supply a parallel. 


* + * 


There is on the cover a long list of celebrities alleged to 
“appear in this volume.” I don’t know what constitutes 
an “appearance ”’ in a book of reminiscences. But the 
Duke of Clarence is in the list, and “ appears ” thus : 


When the Duke of Clarence was taken ill it was feared at first that 
some oysters eaten when dining with the Ridgeways had been the 
cause of the mischief; this worried them very much, but it was 
afterwards proved beyond doubt that they were eaten elsewhere. 
I asked Colonel Stanley Clarke if he thought Queen Alexandra was 
quite satisfied on this point, and he said ** Quite.” 
King Edward’s “ appearances ”’ are not so posthumous. 
He once asked the author why she hadn’t been to a Drawing 
Room lately. “I was rather put to it for an explanation, 
so chose the true one, and said: ‘ No, sir; I cannot afford 
the frock just now.’ He was amused and replied: ‘ Oh, 
but you should, you know, you should.’” On another 
occasion the Prince walked in while she was having tea 
with some friends. The little girl of the household came in : 


He was delighted with this self-composed and pretty little maid, and 
asked if he might have a flower out of the tiny posy she carried in 
her hand. They were hanging their heads and looking rather sad , 
but without a vestige of awkwardness she spread her treasures on 
the ground, chose a little yellow rosebud with a piece of fern, and 
handed them to him. He asked her to place them in his button-hole 
for him while he sat on a low chair within her reach and held out 
the lapel of his coat to assist her. How they managed it I do not 
know, but suddenly she clasped her hands together and burst into a 
merry peal of laughter, for the head of the rosebud had broken off 
and fallen on the floor with a plop. She was anxious to go out and 
search for a fresh one, but was told by her father that it was her 
tea-time. 


It is a pity that these important episodes had not been 
recorded when Sir Sidney Lee compiled his Life of the late 
monarch : but it is a commonplace that the most important 
transactions of history are never fully known until many 
years have passed. 


+ * a 


The lady’s literary friends have not evidently been so 
numerous as her sporting and military friends. Mrs. 
Violet Tweedale, Moberly Bell, and Lord Tennyson are the 
most important of them. Of the first we learn an interesting 
thing : 

Mrs. Tweedale has always taken a keen interest in European politics, 

and was greatly horrified when King Alexander and Queen Draga 

of Serbia were assassinated. 


Moberly Bell appears as a pioneer of popular education. 





Those who opposed him during the Times Book Club “ war ” 
will now realise how wrong they were in fighting him : 


The establishment of the Times Book Club in 1905 was the work of 

the same brain, and caused a considerable flutter in the publishing 

and book-selling dovecotes. He thought the people of this country 

did not read enough, and wished for books to be brought within the 

reach of everyone. There has been an enormous development in 

the book-selling trade in the last few years before the war, so perhaps 
* he was right. 


Of Lord Tennyson she says that she first “saw the poet 
when dining at Afreton. Mr. Ben Cotton’s place at Fresh- 
water, during the time he was Master of the I. 0. W. 
Hounds.” The grounds were illuminated with Chinese 
lanterns : “ quite a fairyland effect ; I wonder it did not 
inspire Tennyson into writing an ode to it, but perhaps it 
did.” The poet leaned against a window-frame in a subdued 
light. ‘“‘ The picture was perfect and Tennyson knew it, 
felt it. The way he dressed his hair, the way he wore his 
beard and moustache combined, made an artistic frame for 
his thoughtful eyes, lofty brow, and benevolent nose ” : 


His clothes added to his picturesqueness, though I must confess 
I longed at times to adjust his tie, turn his collar down com- 
fortably. . . . I have heard it stated that he was disagreeable and 
inclined to snub people. I am glad I never saw that side of him if 
it was there. I thought him charming and refined, and he loved 
gardens, trees and birds, as I do. We used to enthuse over them. 


Still, “at times after talking to Lord Tennyson I have 
wondered if he understood himself or his poetry.” 


* * * 


Besides these “ notabilities ”’ the author knew Garibaldi, 
the Empress of Austria, Lord Cromer, Lord Kitchener, and 
Lord Roberts—of whom she says that, even on the most 
remote campaigns, he never failed to take his daily pint of 
champagne. She has stories, characteristic of herself, to 
tell of all of them. Naturally, these new lights on the great 
will be more widely appreciated than the author’s numerous 
anecdotes about dead and gone Yorkshire landlords and 
soldiers of fashion. The level of the more ordinary pages, 
therefore, I need only illustrate with a few brief extracts, 
which I hope will adequately reveal both her philosophy 
and her style : 

Dear, beautiful gay Paris, perhaps Lord Dupplin was right in 
coming to you for his dwelling-place. 

I never think of Colonel Ardagh, as he was in those days, without 
picturing him wrestling with his eye-glass ; when not to be found 
he was lost. 

The drawing-room, which was large and lofty, had a hand-painted 


dado of great depth running all round the room, depicting sporting 
scenes, from the brush of some artist. 


Of all the professions when they get to the top of the tree I think 
the Church is the most pompous and priggish. 


Asiatics look like simple, trusting children, and we all begin our 
lives in India feeling rather sorry for the natives, and think perhaps 
they should be allowed some sort of self-government; but after a 
while change our minds as we see what a long time it must be before 
they would reap any benefit either for themselves or for others. 


I never liked Sir Charles Dilke. . .. . Besides, he was not at all 
exact in many of his statements, which was misleading. 


I should not like to say I am a believer in ghosts, neither dare I 
say Iam not, for fear I should see one; I am a great believer in 
spirits being near us, especially of those we have loved, but ghosts ! 
I don’t know what to say. 


There are in this book 350 closely printed pages. “I lay 
down my pen,” concludes the author, “with regret. I 
have enjoyed my chats with my old friends, whom I have 
wa half exhausted.” Not half: and I hope she will resume 
ater. 


SoLomon EAGir. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Feet of the Young Men. 
Daniel. 2s. net. 


Root and Branch. By R. Autatini. Allen and Unwin. 6s. 
Mr. Teddy. By E. F. Benson. Fisher Unwin. 6s. 


Mr. Tremaine is a remarkable writer. His Two Who 
Declined dealt with vivisection ; and though it was apparent 
that he felt strongly about vivisection, his impartiality 
towards human beings with varying views on the subject 
was almost inhuman in its completeness. And the technique 
of his writing was masterly, although the book was appar- 
ently his first. So again, in The Feet of the Young Men, 
we get an extraordinary combination of strong conviction 
with fairness of judgment, and a technical skill expressing 
itself in simplicity and restraint. The withholding of 
comment may in itself amount to genius: Mr. Tremaine 
gets all his effects of irony and pity by the method of bare 
narrative. His views on war are unmistakable, and from 
one scene in the story it is possible to conclude that he 
might, if he chose, be an effective propagandist along the 
ordinary lines of argument. But, on the whole, he most 
decidedly does not choose. For all his pacifism, he never 
blinds himself to the fact that peace may be desired for 
selfish ends, that the shrinking from war may be as ignorant, 
as instinctive, as “ unconstructive,” as the blindest plunge 
into it. He does not, as so many propagandist writers do, 
array his characters on two sides, according to their views 
or actions. Indeed, save for the one brief scene I have 
referred to, he does not introduce any characters who have 
real “ views” about anything. There is little reference in 
his work to the sublime  self-devotion which prompted 
millions of enlistments in the present war, and which indeed 
is a strong element in the psychology of war, not only on 
one side in this war, but on both sides in this war and in 
most wars. And this absence of tribute to the war’s ideal- 
ism may hurt many readers. But it is balanced by the 
irony and detachment with which the shrinking from war 
is treated. The “hero” does not understand his own 
motives. He knows that he does not want to enlist, and 
he cannot see why he should. He is a figure of pathos, not 
of tragedy—an ordinary, nice, kind, hard-working youth, 
very poor, very good to his devoted mother, very much 
taken up with small interests, small personal ambitions, 
small schemes for taking holidays and making presents, 
; To him and to most of his circle the war seems 
much what the boa-constrictor must seem to the goat— 
something huge, unreasonable, threatening, devouring ; 
something that approaches from outside, without any 
cause or justification apparent. He, at first, does not even 
suppose it can affect him directly; his resentment of it is 
resentment at a spreading ugliness which warps the com- 
fortable proportions of his life. Then the pompous senti- 
mentality of the over-age folk who urge him to enlist hardens 
this vague resentment into asort of miserable, sulky obduracy . 
There is no bullying. His circle is one in which personal 
values come before ethical judgments ; he drifts in a bemused 
restlessness, does not stagger under the oppression of perse- 
cution. The scene in which his employer, blushing and 
stammering with embarrassment, urges upon him that it 
is his duty to go would be social comedy of a high order 
if it were not so hideous and heartrending in its picture of 
moral issues blurred and degraded. 

Bliss had finished. Out of the amorphous mass of his talk, his 
clumsy movements, his petulant false looks and coughings, Harry’s 
understanding had hewn the fact that mattered. Bliss would not 
require his services after the end of November. It was more than a 
month’s notice. 

Follows a long period of unemployment and misery ; and 
then one night Harry, having a bad cold and doctoring it 


By Herpert TREMAINE. 





indiscreetly with whiskey, gets drunk and goes out for a walk. 
He stumbles on a recruiting-meeting and enlists. So he too 
is a hero in khaki—and dies for his country. The irony o¢ 
the whole thing might almost be called savage, and yet 
that would be the wrong word, for depression is much more 
the prevailing mood than is anything more violent. The 
scenes of loss and desolation are very little elaborated; 
the effect of them is conveyed through the broken language 
of the victims. And there is much pity, and much tender- 
ness; the characterisation is almost always compassionate, 
and all the individuals have clear, definite personalities. | 
can recall no work in recent fiction in which the uniqueness 
of the ordinary person is so sympathetically realised. In 
particular the drawing of Harry’s mother is a work 8f the 
simplest, sanest art. For all its admissions of beauty and 
hope, however, the book is in general effect terrible. Though 
it never takes the action outside one provincial town, though 
it dwells little on the physical conditions of battle, it is the 
most terrible war-book that I have read. It deals im- 
placably with details that so many writers, even with the 
fact of war all round them, lose in abstractions. It tears 
intolerably at the heart-strings. 

It would not be easy to turn from such a book to the 
ordinary novel. But Root and Branch is no ordinary novel, 
though, because of its greater remoteness of theme and its 
smaller skill in technique, it cannot, of course, for one moment 
rival the poignancy of the story just reviewed. It is at any 
rate a serious and powerful novel. There is a recurring 
amateurishness in the writing, and that prevents the general 
effect from being what in the author’s conception and 
intention it evidently was. Nevertheless the author’s gifts 
are many and surprising, and in some places find adequate 
verbal form. Root and Branch is rich to excess in character 
and incident. It introduces you at the very first to a huge 
cosmopolitan family, whose ramifications cannot be kept 
in mind except by the same effort of brain as is required 
for the solution of a chess problem. Such excess may 
fairly be considered a defect. And the range of subjects is 
almost as wide as that of the characters. Vast moral problems, 
passionate beliefs, the pursuit of the various arts, are dealt 
with ; the pages are packed with talk, often interesting and 
stimulating talk, and with action—sometimes startling 
action. One strain which runs throughout may almost be 
called a moral debate, carried out in conduct no less than in 
theory. The question is—Is human life so sacred that not 
even to spare it a hopeless stretch of pain may the hand of 
love or compassion cut it short, or is there a right to kill in 
eases where killing seems merciful? Paul Arenski, the 
head of the ramifying family, the grandfather of the man 
who in the usual technical sense is to be called the “ hero,” 
has devoted his great talents and energies to propaganda of 
the right to kill. As a member of Parliament he fights to 
make the cutting short of hopeless diseases by medical 
means legal, and as a barrister he defends—and gets off— 
a young man who has killed the girl he loved, at her own 
request, to spare her the prolongation of pain. And then, 
in a later generation, the problem comes round again, this 
time in his own family. 

Mr. Teddy is like a drink frequently in demand in public- 
houses—mild and bitter. It is so mild, so very, very mild, 
that the mention of bitterness may seem absurd—and yet, 
here and there, there is distinctly a touch of that old vein of 
social satire in which Mr. Benson used to delight. The 
scene is rural, the society small and self-contained, and the 
young people are getting middle-aged, and nothing ever 
happens. Mr. Teddy himself lives with a supremely selfish 
old woman, his mother, and has never married because of 
her decision that he should not. The delicate, almost 
imperceptible way in which she makes that decision effective 
—in fact, every method of her languid but compelling 
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selfishness—is done with subtlety : this is far the best part. 
The coming of the really young people, and their love-affair, 
and Mr. Teddy’s love for them—his rather special love for 
the young woman—his gradual realisation that his day for 
the thrills of first youth is over: all that is nice enough, 
told readably and fluently enough, but oh so thin! It 
cannot conceivably be worth Mr. Benson’s artistic while to 
produce such stuff. One supposes that he is descending to 
this triviality through a definite benevolence of purpose, 
that he is determined to provide a driven and riven world 
with distraction in the form of the lightest, slightest book 
conceivable. GERALD GouLb. 


THE FOLK-ELEMENT IN HINDU 
CULTURE 


The Folk-Element in Hindu Culture. By Brenoy Kumar 
SarKarR. Longmans. 15s. net. 

This “ small book” is a volume of more than three 
hundred large pages, with an excellent index of a hundred 
columns. The title does not quite exactly indicate the 
subject, which is mainly the study, descriptive and historical, 
of the relations between what is termed Shaiva-cum- 
Shiktaism and Buddhism, as existing in Eastern India. 
Professor Sarkar has drawn from the results of his own 
exploration of tradition and folk-lore, as well as from 
medizeval Bengali literature ; but largely his book consists 
of purely historical notes upon the polytheism of Bengal. 

A small touch of disappointment therefore survives at 
the end of a laborious reading. Naturally inclined to 
prize and overprize folk-lore wherever he finds it, since 
that is the modern cult, the Western reader might not 
unreasonably look for more than he will discover here of 
the Hindu folk-element. Mere details of fantastic 
anthropomorphism make a somewhat arid story: far 
brighter is the description of festival and ritual, the pious 
gaieties which here seem, perhaps inevitably, a little childish 
and unreal. But in this matter of the invention of gods 
and goddesses Professor Sarkar’s speculations are more 
alluring than his instances. He recognises that the multipli- 
eation of divinities throughout the ages of Hindu history 
is simply an attempt at the imaginative solution of the 
changing problems of life—conceptions “to help man in 
the battle of life.” 

They are all embodiments of shakti (energy), and are meant 
to do away with enemies and difficulties, both natural and human, 
and to promote health, wealth, success in life and general prosperity. 
Pari passu there was being created another order of divinities, 
designed mainly as ‘‘ Great Exemplars,’ from whom could be 
learnt the duties and obligations of life, individual, domestic, and 
social. The ideal relations between parent and offspring, husband 
and wife, brother and brother, friend and friend, ruler and subject, 
master and servant, etc., were the themes of the literature and 
art which brought into prominence this new class of gods and 


goddesses. And the attribute chiefly personated by these deities 
is bhakti (love), the emotional element in humanity. 


It is but natural, he says, that there should have been 
no generation without its own mythology, hagiology, and 
anthology : 


This is perfectly natural—because the Hindu is fundamentally 
an agnostic, i.e., has never believed in the possibility of human 
intelligence ever to unravel the mysterious eternal truths of the 
universe, or to understand, except negatively, the nature and 
attributes of God ; and therefore he has ever felt to be at complete 
liberty to imagine and invent whatsoever God or Gods he chooses 
to adore. He has not feared to conceive the Divinity as He, She, 
It or They. He has worshipped his Deity as father, mother, 
brother, sister, sweetheart, lover, friend, and what not; and has 
endowed his own creation or invention with any attributes he 
likes for the time being. He has borrowed his god-lore from the 
Mongols, he has taken his god-lore from the hill-tribes, he has 
imbibed his god-lore from the speechless message of sunshine 


and snows, and he has evolved his god-lore out of his own head 
and heart. His polytheism or henotheism is based essentially on his 
agnosticism. 


Easier it is, one writer has said, to find a god than a man 
in India. Universal, of course, is the tendency—the 
necessity, rather—to deify the energics of Nature, and 
Professor Sarkar’s book aptly reminds one how strangely 
luxuriant has been the growth of gods in this fertile soil ; 
but his reference of this deifying tendency to a profound 
agnosticism is too ingenious to call for discussion here, 
since it needs discussion, if at all, at length and with a 
special remembrance of what is true to human nature, 
so far as common admissions may serve. He touches 
something more immediate when he says that this poly- 
theistic inventiveness simply involves “ various phases of 
the country itself and of the culture it has developed through 
the ages” ; Motherland thus becoming a kind of syndicated 
divinity. Modern Hindu poets have seized upon this 
idea deliberately, and in the conception of one of them, 
Durgi (Shiva’s wife), the popular nineteenth-century 
goddess surviving from medieval worship, is with her 
family no other than the Motherland with all its resources 
in natural agents and human arts. A mere precious scrap 
of this new mysticism is given in the present volume : 

Hail! Motherland ! 

‘Thou art my muse, Thyself my creed ; 

In thee my heart and soul ; 

And in my limbs the spirit Thou ! 

In mine arm thou art strength ; 

Thyself heart’s devotion ; 


Thine the images bodied forth 
In temples one and all, Mother ! 


‘** This is the cult that in diverse forms has been invented 
by the brain and soul of India from the Vedie Age of the 
adoration of World-Forces down to the present epoch.” 
Yet in this “synthetic interpretation ” there is surely a 
hint, if not more than a hint, of the contact of East with 
West—a conscious note of intellectual as much as spiritual 
apprehension, characteristic (as one would boldly think) 
of the over-expressiveness of Emerson and Maeterlinck 
rather than of the vast, scarce-murmuring, foreign soul 
of India. “A. E.” might have written the lines just 
quoted; and, indeed, references are made by Professor 
Sarkar to so easy a medium of mental exchange as 
Rabindranath Tagore, whose work—as occidental as you 
please—is rather thoughtlessly used to confirm the author's 
suggestion. The question remains— more _ especially 
when it is remembered that the present volume deals 
avowedly with the folk-element—-what part the popular 
Hindu mind can possibly have in this process of disembodi- 
ment ; for if that mind is so invincibly polytheistic, how 
will it share in a movement which must needs result in 
making impersonal what was personal, general what was 
peculiar, diffused what was incorporate? How (in a 
word) can a doctrine arising out of a mystic or a self- 
conscious and intellectual view of life lead to the dethrone- 
ment or the neglect of the innumerable deities of the 
common imagination ? 

Unembarrassed with such insoluble problems are the 
earlier chapters of the book dealing with “ socio-religious 
festivals "the Gambhirdi, for instance. It is generally 
believed, says Professor Sarkar, that Shiva is of all gods the 
most easily propitiated, and the Gambhira is included in 
the propitiatory worship at which Shiva and his wife and 
family and all other gods, numbering three hundred and 
thirty millions, are assumed to attend. Some worshippers 
observe severe austerities, but the general obligations 
appear to be far from onerous. The symbolism of the first 
part of the celebration is obvious—‘* Ghata-bhara, the 
filling up with water of an earthen jar,” suggesting the 
god’s “infilling power.” This is followed the next day 
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by Chhota Tamiasi, the lesser festivities; and then come 
the greater festivities, Bada Tamisa, processions and minor 
mutilations : 

From every Gambhiré-pandal they start out dancing. Dressing 
themselves, according to their own tastes and pleasure, as male 
and female ghosts and goblins, as makers of fireworks, and their 
wives as Ramats (devoteés of Rima), as players on bagpipes or 
as Santhals and other aboriginal tribes, etc., they proceed from 
pandal to pandal. Some of them pierce either side of their chests 
with small arrows looking like tridents, wrap round the outer ends 
of these tridents pieces of cloth soaked in oil and then put fire to 
them. In this way they go out dancing, someone continually 
throwing powders of dhupa (a fragrant gum-resin burnt before 
idols) on this fire. 


A masked play forms another part of the celebrations, 
representing with childish freshness the monkey-god 
Hanumiin leaping across the sea and burning Ceylon—a 
dramatic incident from the Rdmdyana. The festivities 
curiously include songs in censure as well as in praise of 
Shiva, and songs exposing personal offences by other 
worshippers in default of their free confession. The 
disciplinary effect of this publication seems to be con- 
siderable. Translations of some of the popular hymns 
are given in this volume, and if the chief: impression to be 
gained from them is one of confused gorgeousness, that 
is scarcely the translator’s fault. Of devoutness, as the 
Western mind understands it, of a purely religious temper, 
the signs are few. There is a general lightness and bright- 
ness in all these observances (with but few exceptions), 
which suggest that the religious yoke of this most religious 
people is the least exacting thing in the world. How lightly 
it is borne may be judged by the fact that the gay tributes 
of the Sahiyatra festivities are offered to a deity of whose 
precise identity there is the widest doubt. The closest 
precision merely reduces the choice to one of three competing 


gods. 


WILLIAM PENN 


William Penn. By Jonn W. Grauam. Headley Bros. 6s. 


Professor Graham’s recent contribution to the biographical 
literature that abounds concerning the founder of Pennsyl- 
vania is, for the ordinary reader, somewhat spoiled by his 
scrupulous recognition of that fact. Unless one has read 
Hepworth Dixon’s or Janney’s Life of the great Quaker 
and is at home in the spiritual atmosphere belonging to 
such books as The Penns and Peningtons of the Seventeenth 
Century, one finds Mr. Graham’s Life unsatisfying, because 
it is written as a sequel to these and takes for granted that 
the reader can supply the proper emotional Quaker context, 
Few people outside the ranks of the Friends, wide though 
those ranks are, know of the springs of feeling from which 
the Quaker movement came, and the present time is not 
behind. the past in its need for more acquaintance with the 
fundamental Quaker doctrines. We need to be reminded, 
if indeed it is not a case with many of us of learning for the 
first time, what have been the great contributions made by 
George Fox and his followers to the religious and political 
life of their time, contributions which, despite the Friends’ 
consistent maintenance of them through two and a half 
centuries, have not yet overbalanced the contrary ones, 
either in religious or in civil politics. That William Penn 
founded a flourishing State of the American Union is less 
important to remember than that he was one of the bravest 
upholders of liberty of thought and speech, one of the most 
ardent preachers of true religion, tolerance, simplicity and 
** sweet reasonableness” in days when two irreconcilable 
tendencies—splendid corruption and sullen Puritanism— 
challenged one another to Miltonesque strife. This, if you 
like, was an age of intolerance which the cinema spectacle 





of that name has omitted to picture. Fox, Penn and their 
friends were anathema to all the religious bodies in the 
country. Episcopalians, Baptists, Presbyterians, Ranters, 
and Muggletonians warred against the Quakers’ “ erroneous 
and damnable doctrines’ with a fury of language and 
violence of gesture that made their pulpits centres of attrac- 
tion to those controversy-loving times. Penn’s important 
book, The Sandy Foundation Shaken, had its origin in an 
uproarious debate in the Spitalfields Chapel between- the 
Presbyterians and the Quakers, which was the outcome 
of an attack by a Presbyterian minister, Thomas Vincent, 
upon the Quakers for having stolen two members of 
his fold : 


Amid uproar and much disorder and abuse the debate went on till 
after dark. Any less hopeful environment for a discussion about 
the Trinity, dealing with substances, subsistences, manifestations, 
operations and persons, could hardly be found. The matter was 
closed in the unfair manner sometimes employed in religious con- 
troversy, by Mr. Vincent falling on his knees and praying “ with 
many strangely affected whines” against his opponents as blas- 
phemers. He then dismissed the assembly and had the candles put 
out. But Friends continued to reply, and the people stayed. So 
Mr. Vincent, very pale, came in with a candle and promised them 
another debate. This promise being broken, Friends appeared a 
his next service and spoke after he had done, though he “ slunk 
away ” and left them stranded without an opponent. 


Penn’s Sandy Foundation Shaken landed him in the 
Tower, where during eight months’ imprisonment he 
wrote his greatest work, the standard of Quaker prac- 
tice for two hundred years, No Cross—No Crown. It 
is little read nowadays, but for exposition of the 
Quaker message, as well as for fiery conviction, it is 
worth reading. Penn had a mighty pen, abundant know- 
ledge of theological and classical literature, and untiring 
vigour in pursuit of opponents. His controversial writings 
fill’ volumes ; one reads them now for the irresistible lure 
of their titles, such as Reason against Railing, and Truth 
against Fiction, in which Thomas Hicks’ Disingenuity is 
Represented, his Profaneness is Rebulked, his Perjuries are 
Detected, his Cavils are Confounded, and Thomas Hicks is 
proved no Christian by Several Short Arguments raised from 
his Ungodly Way of Procedure against Us. Despite the weight 
of the Several Short Arguments, amounting to 50,000 words, 
Thomas Hicks retorted, but a final blast from Penn, called 
The Counterfeit Christian, was conclusive. One must not, 
however, dwell on this aspect of Penn’s energies, characteristic 
of his times, to the exclusion of what he particularly, as a 
staunch Quaker apostle, stood for. His struggles against 
persecution, his defence of the Quaker standpoint, were not 
confined to writing and preaching. His trial in 1670, and 
the courageous stand of the jury in that famous case, estab- 
lished, as the Memorial Tablet in the Sessions House on the 
site of the Old Bailey records, “ the rights of juries to give 
their verdicts according to their convictions.” Penn’s 
career was one of continual and effective protest against 
bureaucratic tyranny; his social position and friendly 
relations with the Court were never used but in favour of his 
less fortunately placed companions, and without his com- 
bination of resources and qualities the great experiment of 
Pennsylvania could never have been made. Macaulay’s 
attack upon him is no longer credited; though a friend 
of the Stuarts, whose ear he often won to good advantage of 
sufferers for conscience’ sake, Penn was never mixed up 
with intrigue. He was a large-souled, warm-hearted, 
optimistic man, more apt to lose in the world’s bargains than 
to gain. His maxims, which have often been published, touch 
almost every corner of the field of human duty and contain 
many true and wise sayings. He defines a true Friend as one 
who “unbosoms freely, advises justly, assists readily, 
adventures boldly, takes all patiently, defends courageously, 
and continues a Friend unchangeable.” 
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CHAPMAN’S SHAKESPEARE 


Shakespeare and Chapman. By J. M. Roxsertson, M.P. 
Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. 


It is always with a certain sinking of heart that we open a 
scholar’s piece of special pleading. What will he make one 
believe ? One sits helpless before him, like an innocent at a 
political meeting, waiting to be bullied into whatever state 
of mind he chooses. There have been hideous moments in 
the lives of most of us when we quite failed to see why, after 
all, Tariff Reform shouldn’t mean work for all, when we were 
convinced that women were unfitted to have the vote, when 
it seemed conceivable that Bacon did write Shakespeare. 
Plausibility and a little judicious management of the facts 
can do so much, and from a book with a title like Shakespeare 
and Chapman there seems to be the worst to fear. 

But our fears are somewhat allayed when, encouraged by 
seeing Mr. Robertson’s name written beneath this sinister 
title, we start reading the book. The thesis which Mr. 
Robertson propounds is quite a modest one. He would have 
us believe that Chapman was the author of that somewhat 
unsatisfactory fragment printed by Thorpe at the end of the 
Sonnets in the 1609 edition, that Chapman was the originator 
of Timon of Athens and that he had a hand in Troilus, 
Pericles and various other plays included in the Shakespeare 
canon. 

To prove his theories Mr. Robertson relies almost wholly 
on internal evidence. Words and phrases, tags of thought 
and turns of expression are the clues upon which he works. 
These are clues which, except in the hands of the most 
skilled detective, are apt to be singularly misleading— 
witness the conclusions based upon them by the Baconians, 
of whom Mr. Robertson makes short work in an excellent 
analysis of the fallacies of their method. Unlike the Baco- 
nians, however, Mr. Robertson is a competent Elizabethan 
scholar and a detective, therefore, capable of making 
judicious use of these verbal and stylistic clues. He has read 
enough of the contemporary literature to know what words 
are common to the age and what are the peculiar property of 
individual authors, so that we may trust him not to go about 

wildly conjecturing identity of authorship on the ground of 
the most obvious similarities in vocabulary. Sound critical 
sense combines with erudition to give force to his arguments. 

What then are the results of his investigation? He has 
proved, we think, with sufficient cogency that Chapman is 
the author of A Lover’s Complaint. He has established almost 
equally convincingly the claim of Chapman to be the origina- 
tor of Timon. These are solid achievements. His other 
hypotheses inspire less confidence. He suggests, for instance, 
that the Ulysses-Achilles scenes in Troilus are Shake- 
spearian remodellings of a Chapman first draft. Certainly 
the scenes in question do need some accounting for. It is 
not Shakespeare’s usual way to replace action by argument, 
to develop an intellectual notion regardless of character, to 
be, in a word, undramatic—and for all the magnificent 
beauty of the speeches these scenes are profoundly undra- 
matic. But whatever may be the unusual un-Shakespearian 
features of Troilus, it takes a great deal of faith to believe 
that Chapman, the Homerolater, could have had anything 
to do with a play which utterly ridicules and belittles the 
Homeric story. 

We will not follow Mr. Robertson in his inquiries with 
regard to Pericles, Julius Cesar, Henry V. and Henry V1. 
and the various other plays in which he suggests that traces 
of Chapman’s handiwork may be found. It is a matter in 


every case of detail—sometimes it is a single word which 


gives Mr. Robertson his hint. The individual reader may 
believe what he pleases. Let it suffice to say that there are 
moments when Mr. Robertson seems to see Chapman in 
clouds and hear him in the wind. At moments, too, he falls 





beneath his usual critical level, as, for instance, when he 
makes a word used in a supposedly Chapman passage in one 
play the test of Chapman’s presence in another. 

But let that pass. What will interest the purely literary 
reader most in this book is the very vivid picture of Chapman 
himself which is given us by the way. The learned scholar 
who believed in obscurity as opposed to the “ pervial,”’ if 
successful, lucidity of his contemporary poets: the pedant 
who enjoyed the inkhorn flavour of vice 


“ 


circumvecture, re- 
miniscion *’ and a hundred other curiosities: the neologist 
who could use such words as “ foody,” “ oxy,” “ owly,”’ 
“ eyeful,” “ grapeful ”: the Platonist who could not think 
of beauty without contrasting the inward and the outward 
loveliness, who twits himself on a multitude of occasions for 
being “‘ contemptful ” of all “ these idle outward things” 
the moralist whose exclamatory sententiousness resounds 
through his pages in such groans as ““ Oh of what contraries 
consists a man!’ :—this is the Chapman revealed to us by 
Mr. Robertson’s industrious compilations of verbal and 
stylistic idiosyncrasies. By a process of dissection which is 
related to the ordinary criticism in much the same way as 
the neurologist’s psycho-analysis is related to the character 
study of the novelist, Mr. Robertson has laid bare the sub- 
conscious tics and twitches, the suppressed complexes, the 
humours and oddities which go to make up the man’s 
character. The book is an introduction to the study of 
Chapman, and on that score alone we should be grateful to 
Mr. Robertson. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


King Edward, the Kaiser, and the War. By Epwarp Lecce. Grant 
Richards. 16s. net. 


Everything is grist to Mr. Legge’s mill. His book contains a great 
deal of gossip about Wilhelm, at all ages, and includes a number of 
letters written in 1877 to the late Lord Napier and Ettrick. Wilhelm’s 
handwriting is indistinguishable from Mr. Bernard Shaw’s. It is 
interesting to find that the Kaiser, speaking not of his own but of 
another family, long antedated Mr. Haselden’s use of the names Big 
and Little Willy. We are told that on one occasion (unspecified) 
King Edward knocked the Kaiser down. A chapter on Kitchener 
mentions his identification, while at work on the Palestine Survey, 
of Armageddon with Megiddo, in the plain of Esdraelon. There are 
reminiscences of Bismarck and Sedan, and Lissauer’s Hymn of Hate 
all over again. The high price of paste and shortage of steel for 
scissors should seriously affect the future production of books of this 
description. 


The Life of Nelson. By Ronerr Sourney. Introduction by Sir 
Henry Newso rt. Illustrations by A. D. McCormick. Con- 
stable. 10s. 6d. net. 


Southey’s Nelson is a classic. By this simply told prose life of a 
contemporary sailor one of the most ambitious of poets now chiefly ° 
lives. Sir Henry Newbolt’s introduction is interesting and covers the 
recent Admiralty inquiry into the soundness of Nelson’s tactics at 
Trafalgar. From the evidence tabulated by the Admiralty Committee, 
says Sir Henry, ** it is clear that Nelson abandoned no part of his 
plan, but that he carried it through in a manner which was as intelli- 
gible to his Second-in-Command as it was puzzling to the enemy. Colling- 
wood wrote that the attack which Nelson planned with him was sub- 
stantially * put in execution in the most admirable manner’ It 
was * made in two distinct bodies,’ it was ‘ impetuous’ and ‘ sur- 
prised the French * ; their van was cut off, and their centre paralysed, 
by onz Division, while the other crushed their rear without interruption, 
or ‘ as little interrupted as is possible.” This was ‘ the Nelson touch,’ 
and the more closely the working of it is studied the more it will be 
appreciated, not only as a combined manveuvre, but as an exhibition 
of character. The man who devised this plan was the man who carried 
it out—not a nervous hot-head . . . but a master-fighter.”’ The coloured 
illustrations by Mr. McCormick are like Academy historical pictures 
of the more dashing kind, but there is little object in having them, 
The narrative has no need of lightening. 
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THE CITY 


T system of putting up a large number of Treasury 


Bills each week for tender has now been dropped ; 

sales over the counter at fixed prices having been 
resumed on Wednesday last, on which day the rate of 
discount for both three and six months Bills was 4} per 
cent. This, together with the reduction to 4 per cent. 
in the rate of interest on bankers’ deposits, brought about 
a sharp fall in discount rates. There has been talk of a 
new War Loan, but this is probably premature, and the 
idea seems to be that the Treasury’s action in reducing 
the interest rate on Treasury Bills to 4} per cent. will cause 
a much increased demand for 5 per cent. Exchequer Bonds, 
the sales of which will chiefly be relied upon for some time 
to come for the purpose of raising fresh funds. Both the 
Russian and the Italian exchanges have been bad, each 
having made a record in this respect, the Russian exchange 
having been as high as 208} roubles to the £10 note, although 
it has since recovered to about 201, and the Italian exchange 
has risen to 34.35 lire to the £1. The German mark pursues 
its downward course, 100 marks now being required to 
purchase 65 Swiss francs, as compared with 125 francs 
before the war. In view of the news from Spain, it is 
somewhat strange to see that Government’s 4 per cent. 
Bonds rising in price to 110, but the explanation lies in the 
exchange, which is enormously in favour of Madrid, the 
£1 sterling now fetching about 20.40 pesetas, as compared 
with about 25.25 in normal times. London is not much 
interested in cotton, but the rise in price of that commodity 
has been so extraordinary as to attract attention in the 
City. On Tuesday last the price of American cotton rose 
13d. per lb. to 1s. 74d. per lb., which is about three times 
the pre-war figure ; the advance during the last five weeks 
has amounted to 64d. per lb. This enormous rise obviously 
exercises a very bad effect upon the Lancashire spinning 
trade ; it is attributed to reduced acreage and late planting, 
and increased consumption of the American mills, with the 
operations of speculators as a contributory factor. People 
are saying that as the spinners cannot apparently agree 
among themselves to the curtailment of production the 
Government will have to step in and enforce it. 


* * ak 


It is an extraordinary coincidence, but of late whenever 
a London bank has announced the opening of a new branch 
in some other country a revolution or talk of a revolution 
has followed. The London City and Midland Bank 
announced the opening of a branch in Belfast, and we had 
the Irish outbreak. Some London banks then decided to 
open branches in Russia, in which country, one gathers 
from the newspapers, there has been a disturbance of a 
revolutionary character; and last week the London 
County and Westminster Bank issued a circular announcing 
that it had decided to open branches in Barcelona and 
Madrid. The man who suggested that those in charge 
of the great London banks were capable of anything of a 
revolutionary character in finance, let alone politics, would 
thereby immediately qualify himself for admission to a 
lunatic asylum ; so one has to do merely with one of those 
strange coincidences which sometimes occur ; but if it goes on 
some foreign royalties may begin to follow with anxiety 
the expansive policy of our great banks, and one would 
live in hopes of seeing an announcement that some of them 
were contemplating the opening of branches in Berlin ! 


* cd * 


Attention was drawn here recently to developments 
in the United States, pointing to a lower rate of profit 
on orders of munitions and material executed in America 
on behalf of the Allies, in view of the restriction that the 





United States Government was placing upon profits for 
orders executed for its account. The following extract 
from a Philadelphia banker’s letter shows that on an order 
for submarines placed by the United States Government, 
one-tenth of the cost to the Government represents profit. 
This means a profit to the Company of just over 11 per cent. 
on the cost price to-day : 

Submarine Boat shares, which have been dormant and depressed 
for some time, advanced very sharply, largely because the Company 
will receive payment due on Russian orders because of our loan to 
the Russian Government. We understand the Company has re- 
ceived orders from the U.S. Government for twenty-four large 
submarines to cost $35,000,000. On this there will be a profit 
of $3,500,000. In addition to this, we are advised that the Company 
will build some large freighters, branching out into more general 
shipbuilding lines. We understand on good authority that the stock 
is expected to go considerably higher and may advance again to 
around 50, 

ok * 

The Commonwealth Bank of Australia’s balance-sheet 
as at December 31st, 1916, showed very big increases 
as compared with a year previously, the ordinary deposits 
having grown from £14,713,000 to £29,320,000, the savings 
bank deposits from £8,186,000 to £10,809,000, whilst loans 
and advances to customers have grown from £2,727,000 
to £6,262,000. The profit for the half-year ended 
December 31st, 1915, was £50,949, and for the half-year 
ended December 31st, 1916, £153,072—not bad for a State 
bank without any capital whatsoever. One-half of the 
profits goes to the reserve fund and one-half to the redemp- 
tion fund, each of which now amounts to £150,071. So 
many members of the Australian forces inquire their way 
to the premises of the Bank in London that its address— 
36 New Broad Street—is now very well known to the 
*bus conductors, police, and others to whom the inquiry 
is so frequently addressed. 

* * * 

The Birmingham market continues very active; the 
shares of Baldwins, Ltd., which were recommended here 
on May 5th at 36s. 6d., are being steadily bought from this 
centre and are now 40s. 3d. Some attention is being 
paid to the £7 Shares of the Gloucester Railway Carriage 
and Wagon Company, Ltd., which can be bought at about 
£10 2s. 6d. This company has a large holding in Baldwins, 
in addition to its own prosperous business. The dividend 
for the past few years has been 10 per cent., and the annual 
report for the year ended May 31st should make a good 
showing. The Dunlop Rubber Company is going to create 
£3,000,000 7 per cent. Preference Shares of £1 each in 
order to finance its ever-increasing undertakings. The 
Company’s net assets are stated to amount to over £4,000,000, 
without counting goodwill, patents, etc., its stocks of raw 


materials and manufactured goods alone exceeding 
£2,500,000. On this occasion the company intends to 


show in the circular offering the shares the profits from 
its rubber estates, which have not hitherto been stated. These 
estates now amount to 27,000 acres, of which 11,000 acres 
have been planted during the present year. The company 
will show rather a lot of Preference Shares (£5,000,000) 
against only £1,000,000 of Ordinary Shares ; but the assets 
are of considerable and increasing value, and the Preference 
Shares should be safe enough. The Shell Transport 
Company, which has always been strongly recommended 
in these notes, has gratified its shareholders by quite 
unexpectedly announcing the distribution of one new share 
for every four shares held at the nominal price of £1 each, 
and at the same time kindly furnishing them with the 
funds to pay for the new share in the shape of the usual 
July cash dividend of 5s. per share. The issue of these new 
shares at par represents a bonus worth over 20s. per share, 
and the price of the shares jumped some 15s., and is now 
about 121s. per £1 share. Emit DAVIES, 
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NOW READY. 


HE COMPLEAT SCHOOLMARM: A STORY 
OF PROMISE AND FULFILMENT. BY 
HELEN HAMILTON. TWO SHILLINGS NET. 
| A satire in verse on the system of over-driving girls 
at school and college, with its tragi-comic product— 
the zealous but derided schoolmarm. 


ODERN POEMS. BY W. R. HAMILTON. 
THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE NET. 
* A new addition to South African poetry by a 
Lecturer in Philosophy at the University of Cape 
Town, who now holds a commission in the Machine 
Gun Guards. 


ba MEMORIAM AUBERON HERBERT, CAP- 

TAIN LORD LUCAS, ROYAL FLYING CORPS. 

BY MAURICE BARING. ONE SHILLING NET. 
" “Mr. Baring’s stately ode moves with a freedom 
and grace not inappropriate to its subject.’’—The 
Scotsman. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


RANSLATIONS FOUND IN A COMMON- 
PLACE BOOK. TWO SHILLINGS NET. 
"| “ It is only natural that the war should have given 
us examples of the new prose. We find attempts of a 
very memorable kind in [this] little book.’’—The 
Spectator. 











OXFORD: B.H. BLACKWELL, BROAD STREET | 


THE MAKING OF 
THE FUTURE 


A Popular Library of Regional, Human, and Civic Studies, 
and their Application to Current Issues. 
Edited by 
PATRICK GEDDES & VICTOR BRANFORD. 


FIRST TWO VOLUMES NOW READY. 


THE COMING POLITY. 


A Study in Reconstruction. Bythe Editors. Crown 8vo, 
5s. net. 


IDEAS AT WAR. 
By Prof. GEDDES and Dr, GILBERT SLATER. Crown 
8vo. 5s. net. 


Other Volumes in Active Preparation. 


The Series presents the ideals typical of Anglo-Saxon and French Thought, 
wherein the welfare of the individual rather than of the State is considered 
the chief aim of Society in marked contrast to the tenets of Prussian * Kultur.” 


Ask for full Prospectus. 


London: WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 














Out of the Rut. 


HANDED OVER. 


The Prison Experiences of Mr. J. Scott Duckers, Solicitor, 
of Chancery Lane, under the Military Service Act, written by 
himself. With Foreword by T. Edmund Harvey, M.P. 
1/6 net, postage 2d. 


An unusual war-book by a daring exponent of temporarily unpopular 
ideals. 


The Times says :—** It deserves much credit for the genial and 
fair-minded temper in which it is written."’ 


The FEET of the YOUNG MEN. 
A Domestic War-novel by HERBERT TREMAINE. 
2/- net, postage 3d. The scene is laid in a Garrison Town 
somewhere in Britain. The time is the first two years of the 


war. 

The Times says :—*‘ Mr. Tremaine, clearly is a Socialist. and, if we 
may use the word without offence, a pacifist. But he does not allow 
his opinions to distort his picture, nor subject the art of fiction to 
the use of propaganda.” 


LETTERS from the 
LITTLE BLUE ROOM. 


6/- net, postage 5d. 


The Bookman says :—** A charming series of letters. . . . Through 
them all there radiates the strong, pure personality of a noble 
woman.” 


The PARLIAMENT of MAN. 


6/- net, postage 5d, 

H. G. WeLIsS says:—‘“I think ‘The Parliament of Man’ 
particularly bold and fine.” 

The Times says :—** The work of a pacifist who writes with 
freshness and point, and who has an acute perception of the bearings 
of the problem.” 


LONDON: C. W. DANIEL, LTD., 





GRAHAM HOUSE, TUDOR STREET, E.C. 4. 


























NOW READY. 


Russia’s IDEA OF PEACE. 
By GEO. G. ARMSTRONG, 
AUTHOR OF 


**OurR ULTIMATE AIM IN THE WAR,” 
‘““PeEaCE WITH SECURITY,” ETC. 


Price One Penny. 


(COMPARES the Russian proposals for a peace settle- 
ment point by point with those of the Allies in their 
| Note to President Wilson ; and shows how small is the | 
divergence between the two, and how greatly an agreement 
among the Allies on these lines would accelerate a 
satisfactory peace. 


From Bookstalls and Newsagents, 
Or from the Publishers, ; 
THe Wma. Morris Press, Gartside Street, Manchester. 


























AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 

description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, ctures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 
Tel.: Central 1565. 


NTERESTING OLD PAINTED TAPESTRY, representing 
Armour-clad Knight, and Lady; size about 6ft. by 8ft. 3in. high. In subdued 
colouring; £8 10s. Photograph 7d. Hood, Kin Shan, Nunthorpe, Yorks. 


The yearly Subscription to THe New STaTEsMAN, including 
all Supplements and postage, is 26/- inland, 30/- abroad ; 
half-yearly 15/- inland, 16/6 foreign. Quarterly subscrip- 
tions fro rata. All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
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The Fabian Summer School 
Prior’s Field, Godalming, Surrey 


HE Summer School will hold its 11th Annual Session at Prior’s Field, 23 
miles from Godalming, and about 10 miles from Haslemere, in the county 
of Surrey. ' The house is situated on high ground, 350 feet above sea-level, 

commanding a beautiful view towards Hindhead and the Hampshire Downs. The 
grounds, covering about 1g acres, include a large garden, a small pine wood, seven 
tennis courts, and a cricket ground. 

The School, which is situated midway between Godalming and Farncombc 
Stations (about an hour from Waterloo Station, London), is within easy access by 
foot and rail of some of the most beautiful parts ‘of Surrey. 

Prior’s Field will accommodate over 80 residents, and there are available for 
our guests 45 single bedrooms, 12 double bedrooms, and a few arranged for three 
and four persons. In the grounds is a splendidly ‘equipped gymnasium, in which 
classes in Swedish Drill and Country Dances will be held in the mornings. 

The aim of the Summer School is to bring together for mutual intercourse 
Members of the Fabian Society and other persons interested in the various kinds of 
Socialist work and Social Reform. It will be seen from the time-table of Lectures 
that a special feature is the allocation of weeks to given subjects. 

Membership of the School is not limited to Members of the Fabian Society 
or to adherents of any one political party or school of thought. 


PROGRAMME OF LECTURES ‘(nee 








THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE LITERATURE IN RELATION TO LIFE. 
BRITISH EMPIRE. August 20th.—Dr. MARIE STOPES on “ Japan’s 
’ August 6th—H. DuncAN HALL on “ The Place Greatest Literature: The No.” | 
of the Dominions within the British August 21st—AVYLMER MAUDE on “ Russia : 
Commonwealth.”’ Writers v. Rulers.” ; 
August 7th.—Professor GRAHAM WALLAS on August 22nd.—F. E. GREEN on “Surrey in 
“‘ Constitutional Monarchy.” Literature. ' 
Augusi 8th.—BrERNARD SHAW on “ The Comedy August 23rd.—Lecture by ROGER Fry. 
of Imperial Idealism.” August 28th.—JuLius Wrst (Fabian Delegate 
August 9th.—BERNARD SHAW on “ Democracy to Petrograd Committee of Work- 
Militant.” men and Soldiers) on “ Russia in 
, M-P., on “ Par- Revolution.” 
liament and Democratic Control.” August 29th.—Sir HARRY JOHNSTON ou “ The 
Truth about Everything.” 
REBUILDING THE STATE AFTER THE August 30th.—HERBERT MARYON on “ What’s 
WAR. the Use of Art?” 
August 13th.—SIDNEY WEBB on “ Problems THE HOME AND THE STATE. 
of Labour.” September 3rd.—Miss LILIAN BARKER on “ Wel- 
August 14th—A. CLUTTON-BrRock on “ The fare Work.” 
Abolition of War at Home and September 4th—Dr. MEREDITH YOUNG on 
Abroad.” ““ Maternity and Public Health.”’ 
August 15th—SIDNEY WEBB on “ ‘The Sphere September 5th—GEOFFREY SHAW on “A Plea 
of Immediate WNationalisation ” for National and Popular Music.” 
(Railways, mines, insurance, super- September 6th.—Professor EpirH MoRLEY on 
power stations, shipping, &e.). “ Poetry in War-time.” 
August 17th. SIDNEY Wess on “ Interna- September 7th—Mrs. PEMBER REEVEs on “‘ The 
tional Trade.” Food Economy Campaign.” 


TERMS PER GUEST PER WEEK :—Single Rooms, £2 2s. per week ; Double 
Rooms, £2 per week; Multiple Rooms, £1 17s. 6d. per week. 

Guests are only booked for a week or weeks from Saturday to Saturday. 

The charges cover everything, including gratuities, except: tea and coffee 
when required after meals. 

Non-resident visitors can become members of the School and attend all the 
Lectures for a fee of 5s. a week ; they can attend single Lectures on payment of Is. 

A booking fee of 10s. (in part payment of fees) must be sent with application. 

Prospectus (when ready) and all particulars, including form of application for 
membership of the School, can be obtained of :— 

THE Fasian Society, 25 Tothill Street, Westminster, London, S.W. I. 
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